►  COMMON  CARRIER  CONTROL 


►  REGULATORY  RELIEF 


AT&T  quells  EPSCS 
user  insurrection 


BOCs  shake  CPE 
subsidiary  rules 

FCC  bends  to  demands ,  serves 
up  changes  for  Baby  Bells. 


I 


! 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


By  rekindling  hopes  of  EPSCS 
network  improvements,  AT&T  has 
quashed  a  rebellion  by  EPSCS  users 
who  were  preparing  a  request  for 
proposal  (RFP)  for  an  all-digital 
private  network  alternative  to  the 
AT&T  offering. 

Network  World  has  learned  that 
several  large  users,  uncertain  about 
the  future  of  AT&T’s  Enhanced  Pri¬ 
vate-Switched  Communications 
Service  (EPSCS),  issued  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  RFP  for  a  shared  network  that 
would  offer  many  current  EPSCS 
features  and  would  bypass  the  Bell 
operating  companies. 

One  EPSCS  user,  Forrest  Smoker, 
telecommunications  manager  for 
New  York-based  North  American 
Philips  Corp.,  acknowledged  that  a 
preliminary  RFP  was  issued  but 
that  AT&T’s  renewed  discussion  of 
See  EPSCS  page  48 


EPSCS  vs.  SDN 


EPSCS 

SDN 

Service  type: 

Private 

Switched 

line-based 

network-based 

Traffic  handled: 

Primarily 

Primarily 

voice 

voice 

Data  transmission 

4.8K 

9.6K 

speed  supported: 

Number  of  network 

17 

More  than  600 

access  nodes: 

Number  of 

24 

N/A 

current  users: 

Staple 

1ESS 

4ESS 

network  switch: 

Numbering  plan: 

7-digit 

7-digit 

Call  detail 

Yes 

Yes 

recording: 

/ 

Call 

Yes 

Yes 

authorizations: 

EPSCS  =  AT&T's  Enhanced  Private-Switched  Communications  Service 

SDN  -  AT&T’s  Software-Defined  Network 

SOURCE;  AT&T 

BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  Bell  operating  companies 
got  an  early  Christmas  present  last  week  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  unshackled  them 
from  the  Second  Computer  Inquiry  rules  that  required 
BOCs  to  establish  separate  subsidiaries  to  market  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment. 

The  ruling  mirrors  a  similar  Third  Computer  Inquiry 
rule  that  removed  the  separate  subsidiary  requirement 
for  enhanced  services.  The  agency  will  replace  its  sepa¬ 
rate  subsidiary  strictures  with  as  yet  undeveloped  ac¬ 
counting  guidelines  designed  to  prevent  cross-subsidi¬ 
zation  of  equipment  sales  ventures.  The  accounting 
rules  are  expected  to  be  announced  and  adopted  by  the 
FCC  next  month.  The  FCC’s  ruling  was  applauded  by 
the  BOCs  and  met  with  little  opposition  from  indepen¬ 
dent  equipment  ven¬ 
dors. 

The  BOCs  will  still 
be  precluded  from 
bundling  customer 
premises  equipment 
with  telecommunica- 
See  CPE  page  48 


The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  denies 
Nynex’s  bid  to  restructure 
its  access  tariffs.  See  “FCC 
nixes  Nynex  plan,”  Page  2. 


Network  Line 


News 


General  Motors  has  a 
squeaky  wheel  —  its  data 
processing  subsidiary,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems.  GM 
hoped  to  grease  that  squeak 
by  selling  EDS  to  AT&T,  but 
the  firms  failed  to  reach  an 
accord.  Page  2. 

T 

Intelsat  suspends  its  top  two 
officers  over  allegations  that, 
without  consulting  the  board 
of  governors  as  required,  they 
paid  a  broker  $  1  million  to  re¬ 
finance  a  loan  for  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  headquarters.  Page 
2. 

▼ 

Control  Data  Corp.  hangs  its 
shingle  on  the  IBM  clubhouse 
with  a  front-end  processor 


that  takes  on  many  host  SNA 
routing  functions.  Page  4. 

▼ 

Approaches  to  ISDN  trials 
vary  from  US  West’s  aggres¬ 
sive  field  testing  to  South¬ 
western  Bell's  conservative 
laboratory  experiments.  Page 
4. 

▼ 

Features 

Vendor  challenges  to  pur¬ 
chase  decisions  in  the  public 
sector  can  sink  the  careers  of 
communications  managers. 
A  strong  defense  requires 
careful  preparation.  Page  32. 
▼ 

Tough  questioning  by  com¬ 
munications  managers  can 
expose  consultants’  biases 
and  conflicts  of  interest.  Part 
2  of  this  investigative  report 
lays  out  smart  user  strate¬ 
gies.  Page  41. 


FEATURE  FOCUS 


Market  research  firms  pitch 
new  user-oriented  services 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


You’re  wallowing  in  self-pity.  You 
have  an  enormous  beast  of  a  network  to 
contend  with,  but  your  company’s  meth¬ 
ods  for  management  and  expansion  are 
troglodytic  at  best.  You  have  incompati¬ 
bility  problems  that  would  try  the  pa¬ 


tience  of  a  saint.  You  have  too  many 
choices  to  make  amid  a  vast  sea  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  hype. 

And  upper  management,  blissfully 
unaware  of  your  plight,  is  only  wonder¬ 
ing  how  much  money  you  can  save  the 
company  and  how  soon. 

Outside  the  company  walls,  people 
See  Research  page  35 


►  STANDARDS  STANDOFF 

TCP/IP  faces  user  scrutiny, 
competition  from  OSI  model 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


Users  looking  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense’s  TCP/IP  protocol  as  an  interim  so¬ 
lution  while  waiting  for  international  stan¬ 
dards  may  be  selling  themselves  short. 
Some  analysts  say  products  that  support 
international  standards  are  already  avail¬ 
able  and  implementing  them  today  instead 


of  TCP/IP  will  save  the  effort  of  making 
the  migration  later. 

The  Defense  Department’s  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  (TCP/ 
IP)  became  popular  outside  the  military  en¬ 
vironment  during  the  past  year,  when  us¬ 
ers  found  they  could  employ  the  protocol 
as  a  common  denominator  for  heteroge¬ 
neous  computer  networks. 

See  TCP/IP  page  48 
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►  ANALYSIS 

Internal  strife  spurred 
GM,  AT&T  talks  on  EDS 

Giants  can't  agree  on  sale  of  service  firm. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


DETROIT  —  Friction  between 
General  Motors  Corp.  employees 
and  those  of  the  company’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS) 
subsidiary  reportedly  drove  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  automaker  to  attempt 
to  sell  EDS  to  AT&T  earlier  this 
month. 

Recently  published  reports  claim 
that  GM,  the  world’s  largest  compa¬ 
ny,  conducted  two  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations  aimed  at  selling  all  or  part 
of  EDS  to  AT&T.  The  talks  report¬ 
edly  collapsed  earlier  this  month. 


GM,  which  valued  EDS  at  be¬ 
tween  $5  billion  and  $6  billion, 
could  not  agree  on  a  price  with 
AT&T,  which  argued  that  EDS  was 
worth  considerably  less. 

AT&T  already  has  a  7-year 
agreement  with  EDS,  signed  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1985,  under  which  the  two 
jointly  develop  and  market  special¬ 
ized  computer  networks  to  AT&T’s 
largest  customers. 

News  of  the  GM-AT&T  talks  met 
with  positive  reactions  from  finan¬ 
cial  analysts  and  communications 
industry  watchers  who  say  the  GM- 
EDS  marriage  has  been  a  rocky  one 
since  GM’s  $2.5  billion  acquisition 


of  the  computer  services  firm  in 
1984.  The  analysts  concurred  that 
AT&T  would  make  a  better  partner 
for  EDS  than  GM. 

Questions  concerning  the  future 
of  the  automaker’s  gargantuan  in¬ 
ternal  communications  network 
and  of  its  once-robust  factory  auto¬ 
mation  program  have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  the  failed  sales  bid. 

AT&T’s  interest  in  purchasing 
EDS  was  driven  by  a  desire  to  pack¬ 
age  its  computer  products  with  its 
array  of  long-distance  services. 
AT&T  reportedly  considered  buy¬ 
ing  EDS  in  1983,  before  the  data 
processing  heavyweight  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  GM. 

Talk  of  friction  between  EDS  and 
GM  officials,  especially  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels,  is  news  to  no  one.  Dan 
McFarland,  a  principal  engineer 
with  Washington,  D.C. -based  R.W. 
Beck  and  Associates,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  and  consulting  firm,  served  as  a 
telecommunications  manager  for 
See  GM  page  45 


Two  Intelsat  officials 
suspended;  loan  cited 


►  SATELLITE  AFFAIRS 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommunications 
Satellite  Organization  (Intelsat) 
last  week  suspended  Director 
General  Richard  R.  Colino  and 
Deputy  Director  General  Jose  L. 
Alegrett  over  allegations  that  the 
two  authorized  an  improper  pay¬ 
ment  to  a  broker  to  secure  a  $60 
million  loan  to  refinance  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  headquarters. 

Although  Intelsat  officials 
would  not  comment  on  the  case,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  two 
top  officers  of  the  international 
satellite  consortium  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  paying  an  unnamed 
broker  an  estimated  $  1  million  to 
arrange  the  refinancing  deal. 

Colino  and  Alegrett,  who  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment,  re¬ 


portedly  arranged  for  and  signed 
the  broker’s  payment  without 
consulting  the  board  of  governors 
as  required. 

Statements  reported  by  other 
sources  say  neither  man  stood  to 
benefit  from  the  deal. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Tada- 
shi  Nishimoto,  chairman  of  Intel¬ 
sat’s  board  of  governors,  said  the 
two  officers  were  put  on  adminis¬ 
trative  leave  until  the  board  can 
review  the  allegations  at  its  next 
meeting,  Dec.  4. 

Questions  of  impropriety  were 
raised  by  Intelsat  auditors  (Peat 
Marwick  Mitchell  &  Co.)  after  be¬ 
ing  asked  by  Colino  himself  to 
trace  an  earlier  payment  to  the 
same  broker. 

Colino  had  apparently  ap¬ 
proved  a  payment  to  the  broker 
that  was  arranged  by  Alegrett, 
then  later  stopped  a  subsequent 


payment  and  initiated  an  internal 
audit  regarding  the  first  check. 
Results  of  that  audit  were  turned 
over  to  Peat  Marwick  Mitchell  & 
Co. 

After  reviewing  the  results  of 
the  internal  audit,  the  outside 
firm  wrote  a  letter  to  Nishimoto 
reporting  what  it  believed  were 
questionable  practices  surround¬ 
ing  transactions  with  the  loan 
broker. 

Colino  and  Alegrett  were  ar¬ 
ranging  the  refinancing  of  Intel¬ 
sat’s  recently  completed  head¬ 
quarters  here  to  help  pay  back 
loans  from  members  of  the  con¬ 
sortium,  according  to  a  report  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Intelsat 
is  being  squeezed  by  the  stiff  14% 
interest  on  those  loans,  the  news¬ 
paper  reported. 

The  Journal  also  reported  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1986,  Intelsat  had  revenue  of 
$457  million  and  assets  of  $1.8 
billion. 

Until  the  matter  is  resolved, 
John  D.  Hampton,  Intelsat  deputy 
director  general  for  operations 
and  development,  is  serving  as 
acting  director  general. 
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►  ACCESS  TARIFFS 

FCC  nixes 
Nynex  rate 
proposal 

Opponents  of  plan 
laud  decision. 

BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 
AND  KARYL  SCOTT 

Network  World 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  Nynex  Corp.’s  proposed 
access  restructure  tariff  last  week 
applauded  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tion  Commission’s  decision  to  reject 
the  proposal,  which  would  have 
hiked  private-line  costs  and  re¬ 
quired  users  to  pay  separately  for 
local  access  to  long-distance  carri¬ 
ers. 

In  rejecting  Nynex’s  proposal, 
the  FCC  said  the  plan  would  have 
served  Nynex’s  —  not  the  public’s 
—  interest.  Nynex’s  arguments 
were  “insufficient  to  resolve  the 
many  complex  issues  associated 
with  the  plan  to  recover  costs  di¬ 
rectly  from  end  users,”  said  FCC 
Common  Carrier  Bureau  Chief  Al¬ 
bert  Halprin. 

James  Blaszak,  counsel  for  the 
Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications  Users 
Committee,  hailed  the  FCC  for  rul¬ 
ing  against  the  Nynex  proposal  and 
for  invoking  the  public  interest  as  a 
standard  for  approving  future  ef¬ 
forts  to  restructure  access  tariffs. 
Blaszak’s  group  represents  some  of 
the  largest  users  in  the  nation.  In¬ 
terexchange  carriers,  consumers 
and  other  users  groups  also  lauded 
the  FCC’s  ruling. 

Said  Brian  Moir,  attorney  for  the 
International  Communications  As¬ 
sociation,  “This  is  what  we  have 
been  hoping  for.  It  is  what  we  have 
been  working  toward  since  Nynex 
filed  its  proposal.” 

Nynex  asked  the  FCC  in  June  for 
a  waiver  to  the  commission’s  access 
charge  rules,  in  order  to  restruc¬ 
ture  its  tariffs  for  switched  and 
special  access  service.  Nynex  want¬ 
ed  to  recover  non-traffic-sensitive 
and  traffic-sensitive  switched  ac¬ 
cess  costs  directly  from  end  users. 

Currently,  interexchange  carri¬ 
ers  are  billed  for  those  costs,  which 
they  pass  on  to  users.  Under  the 
Nynex  proposal,  users  would  have 
received  two  bills,  one  from  the  lo¬ 
cal  exchange  carrier  for  providing 
access  to  the  long-distance  compa¬ 
ny  and  one  from  the  long-haul  car¬ 
rier  for  long-distance  service. 

In  its  proposal,  dubbed  the  End- 
See  Nynex  page  46 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard 
toll-free  at  (800)  343-6474. 


Brings  Timeplex  T-1  Product  Diagnostics  Support 
To  IBM  SNA  Environment 


Now  from  Timeplex-LINK/ 
VIEW-a  network  manage¬ 
ment  interface  to  IBM’s 
new  NetView  network 
management  system  pro¬ 
viding  an  unprecedented, 
single-site  “view”  of  your 
entire  T-1  network.  LINK/ 
VIEW  enables  Timeplex 
LINK/1  and  LINK/2  T-1 
Resource  Managers  to  be 
diagnostically  integrated 
into  an  IBM  SNA  network 
control  center  operating 
under  NetView. 

LINK/VIEW  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  interfaces  that  will 


ultimately  extend  end-to- 
end  management  of  non- 
SNA  Timeplex  networking 
devices  into  the  SNA  en¬ 
vironment.  LINK/VIEW 
provides  alarm  reporting 
and  network  status  dis¬ 
plays  of  LINK  Family 
products- LINK/1  T-1 
Facilities  Management 
System,  LINK/2  Data/Voice 
Network  Exchange,  the 
miniLINK/1  andminiLINK/2 
systems. 

A  Timeplex-developed 
software  package,  LINK/ 
VIEW  runs  on  the  IBM 
NetView/PC  network 
control  processor  system. 


The  introduction  of 
NetView-compatible  inter¬ 
faces  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  centralized 
alarm  reporting  diagnos¬ 
tics  of  all  components  of 
an  integrated  network.  At 
Timeplex,  the  need  for 
single-site  network 
management  and  diag¬ 
nostics  is  essential . . . 
we’ve  always  held 
that  view. 

LINK/VIEW. .  .just  one  of 
the  network  management 
systems  available  from 
Timeplex.  Why  not  see  for 
yourself? 


IBM,  NetView  and  NetView/PC  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
LINK/1  is  a  registered  trademark  and  LINK/VIEW,  LINK/2,  miniLINK/1  and 
miniLINK/2  are  trademarks  of  Timeplex,  Inc, 


Timeplex,  Inc.,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ 07675,  201-930-4600 
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►  FUTURE  NETS 


BOCs  opt  for  varying 
ISDN  start-up  plans 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Despite  the 
emphasis  to  date  on  field  trials,  the 
Bell  operating  companies’  strate¬ 
gies  for  implementing  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  technol¬ 
ogy  vary  widely,  ranging  from  op¬ 
erating  company  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.’s  ag¬ 
gressive  plans  to  roll  out  actual  ser¬ 
vices  in  early  1988  to  holding  com¬ 
pany  Southwestern  Bell  Corp.’s 
more  conservative  approach  of 
conducting  two  years  of  laboratory 
tests. 

Representatives  from  six  tele¬ 
phone  operating  companies  dis¬ 
cussed  their  ISDN  strategies  at  the 
International  ISDN  Conference 
held  here  recently. 

Regional  Bell  holding  company 
(RBHC)  US  West,  Inc.  gave  details 
on  its  first  trial,  which  got  under 
way  recently  in  Phoenix  with  a 
phone  call  that  simultaneously  car¬ 
ried  voice,  facsimile  and  personal 
computer  data.  US  West,  which  has 
the  most  aggressive  trial  plans  of 
the  companies  participating  in  the 
conference,  expects  to  have  six  tri¬ 
als  under  way  by  March  1987. 

Last  week’s  ISDN  call  linked  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  the  Arizona  Secretary  of 
State’s  office  and  Mountain  Bell’s 
Phoenix  office.  The  trial  employs 
the  so-called  2B+D  Basic  Rate  In¬ 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  Control  Data 
Corp.  (CDC)  last  week  threw  its  hat 
squarely  into  the  IBM  front-end 
processor  ring  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  its  XN10  communications 
processor,  a  device  that  moves  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  routing 
functions  out  from  a  host  to  a 
front-end  processor. 

The  CDC  device  functions  like  an 
IBM  Physical  Unit  5.0  system,  a 
designation  usually  reserved  for  an 
IBM  host  in  the  SNA  world.  Typi¬ 
cally,  IBM’s  front-end  processors 
function  as  PU  4.0  devices  and  rely 
on  a  host  system  to  handle  many 
routing  functions.  CDC’s  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  IBM  front-end  processor 
market,  such  as  Amdahl  Corp.  and 
NCR  Comten,  Inc.,  offer  products 
that  emulate  an  IBM  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor’s  PU  4.0  capabilities. 

By  offering  PU  5.0  support,  CDC 
has  moved  many  SNA  routing  func¬ 
tions  to  the  front-end  processor. 
According  to  Jerome  L.  Meyer,  a 
product  marketing  manager  at  the 
company,  that  offers  users  a  num¬ 
ber  of  benefits. 

First,  paths  between  the  front- 


terface,  with  two  B  channels  capa¬ 
ble  of  transmitting  voice  and  data 
and  one  D  channel  for  signaling  in¬ 
formation. 

By  using  the  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face,  the  state  government  of  Ari¬ 
zona  has  been  able  to  eliminate  pri¬ 
vate  lines  linking  departments 
involved  in  the  trial,  increase  the 
speed  of  data  transmission  and 
eliminate  modems.  Use  of  both  ba¬ 
sic  and  primary  access  (23B+D) 
methods  will  help  participants  in 
other  trials  eliminate  coaxial  cable, 
increase  the  speed  of  accessing  host 
computers  and  consolidate  private 
branch  exchange  lines,  said  Loren 
Henry,  director  of  ISDN  planning 
for  US  West. 

The  trial  of  Ameritech  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  company  Illinois  Bell  with 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  March  1985  and  de¬ 
layed  by  software  development 
problems,  is  slated  to  begin  this 
Dec.  16.  The  trial  will  involve  five 
McDonald’s  sites,  including  the 
company’s  headquarters  in  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.,  and  will  require  the  con¬ 
version  of  400  out  of  2,000  Centrex 
lines  to  ISDN  lines  by  mid-1988. 

Not  all  telephone  companies  be¬ 
lieve  in  trials,  however.  “We’re  not 
going  to  mess  with  trials,”  said 
Kathleen  Wilson  Kaplan,  staff  man¬ 
ager  of  network  planning  at  South¬ 
ern  Bell. 

Although  the  company  will  forgo 
trials  and  focus  on  providing  busi¬ 


end  processor  and  a  terminal  can  be 
dynamically  established.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  connection  is  broken,  a  new 
route  will  automatically  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  can  be  done  by  an  IBM 
front-end  processor  but  only  if  a 
user  loads  in  alternate  routing  ta¬ 
bles  when  configuring  the  device. 

Meyer  said  the  dynamic  routing 
capability  makes  the  device  suit¬ 
able  for  redundant  operation.  He 
recommended  that  customers  use 
the  inherent  switching  capabilities 
in  applications  that  must  be  kept 
up  and  running. 

In  addition,  CDC’s  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  enables  users  to  toggle  back 
and  forth  between  host  sessions  by 
simply  pressing  a  function  key.  A 
number  of  software  packages  al¬ 
ready  enable  users  to  do  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  L.  David  Passmore, 
group  manager  at  Network  Strate¬ 
gies,  Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  consulting 
firm. 

The  XN10  attaches  directly  to  an 
IBM  block  multiplexer  channel  and 
transmits  data  at  speeds  of  24M 
bit/sec.  The  device  can  support  250 
communications  lines  operating  at 
speeds  from  110  to  64K  bit/sec. 
Also,  the  XN10  can  use  a  channel- 
to-channel  connection,  such  as  an 


ness  and  residential  customers 
with  ISDN  services  as  quickly  as 
possible,  Southern  Bell  does  plan  to 
conduct  some  ISDN  testing  in  1987 
before  rolling  out  its  first  service  in 
1988. 

Initially,  Southern  Bell  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  offering  enhancements 
to  existing  services.  While  most 
vendors  avoid  discussing  the  costs 
of  ISDN,  Kaplan  said  Southern  Bell 
is  aiming  at  a  tariff  roughly  1.5  to 
1.75  times  existing  tariffs.  As  part 
of  its  aggressive  push,  the  company 
hopes  to  have  filed  tariffs  by 
fourth  quarter  1988. 

In  gearing  up  to  offer  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices,  Southern  Bell  this  summer 
began  deploying  Common  Channel 
Signaling  (CCS)  System  7  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  area.  This  signaling  sub¬ 
network  will  be  separate  from  and 
used  to  control  the  switches  and 
lines  in  the  company’s  traffic-bear¬ 
ing  network.  CCS  System  7  will  be 
used  to  interconnect  ISDN  nodes, 
and  it  will  be  deployed  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  1987. 

While  Southern  Bell  has  already 
signed  up  customers  for  its  early 
ISDN  services,  Southwestern  Bell, 
an  RBHC,  said  it  has  found  that  its 
customers  don’t  want  to  be  guinea 
pigs  for  untested  technology. 

Instead  of  trials,  Southwestern 
Bell  is  setting  up  an  ISDN  laborato¬ 
ry  and  will  begin  testing  various 
vendors’  switches  and  customer 
premises  equipment  in  January. 

Nynex  Corp.’s  strategy  is  to  of¬ 
fer  ISDN-like  services  now  that  can 
eventually  be  accessed  through 
ISDN  connections,  said  Tom  Super, 
associate  director  of  strategic  tech¬ 
nology  planning  at  Nynex.  “The 
customer  won’t  wait  for  ISDN;  he 
See  ISDN  page  46 


IBM  3088  Multisystem  Channel 
Communications  Unit. 

The  communications  processor 
supports  IBM’s  VTAM  3.0,  which 
includes  an  Extended  Network  Ad¬ 
dressing  capability  that  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  construct  networks  with  as 
many  as  two  million  devices.  The 
CDC  device  can  be  used  with  16  lo¬ 
cal  or  remote  hosts  and  is  geared  to 
IBM  users  with  multiple  hosts.  An 
XN10  system  that  supports  196' 
communications  lines  and  two 
hosts  is  priced  at  $565,000. 

How  successful  Control  Data  will 
be  in  the  mature  IBM-compatible 
front-end  processor  market  is  ques¬ 
tionable. 

To  begin  with,  the  company  will 
have  to  convince  users  that  its 
product  will  function  as  promised 
in  SNA  networks.  Also,  the  product 
lacks  X. 25  and  T-l  interfaces,  fea¬ 
tures  that  other  vendors  already 
offer.  Meyer  said  projects  are  un¬ 
der  way  to  develop  those  inter¬ 
faces. 

On  the  positive  side,  Passmore 
noted  that  there  are  less  than  six 
players  in  the  IBM  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  market.  But  those  players 
are  well-entrenched  and  familiar  to 
users.  To  its  credit,  CDC  has  an  es¬ 
tablished  sales  and  support  force 
that  has  experience  in  selling  and 
installing  systems  to  large  users. 
CDC  is  hoping  the  device’s  SNA 
routing  capabilities  will  attract  us¬ 
ers.  □ 
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If  you’re  still  wondering  which  PC  network  to  buy, 
consider  this  one  exclusive  feature: 


_ 


At  3Com,  we  take  a  rather  uncom¬ 
plicated  view  of  customer  satisfaction. 

Every  3Com  PC  network  meets  its 
specs,  or  you  get  your  money  back. 
Period. 

That’s  how  we’ve  always  done  business. 
But  it’s  not  what  gives  3Com  customers 
such  peace  of  mind. 

Their  real  security  comes  from  our 
systems  themselves.  Systems  that  perform 
better  and  faster  than  any  other  network.  We’ve 
got  the  benchmarks  to  prove  it. 

Systems  designed  to  protect  you  from 
creeping  obsolescence,  too.  Because  3Com 
implements  all  the  major  industry  standards. 

So  you  can  build  your  network  any  way  you 
want.  From  Ethernet  to  Token  Ring  to  AppleTalk. 
Or  any  combination. 

And  3Com  PC  networks  feature  software 
and  hardware  that  expand  as  your  business 
grows.  So  you  can  easily  communicate  and  share 
information.  From  desk  to  desk  and  city  to  city. 

Service  and  support  for  your  network  are 
assured,  too.  Because  3Com  systems  are  sold  and 
backed  by  a  hand-picked  group  of  the  industry’s 
best  dealers. 

So  if  you’re  shopping  PC  networks,  consider 
the  one  where  you  always  get  what  you  pay  for. 

Or  your  money  back. 


3Com 


©  3Com  Corporation  1986. 3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com  Corp.  AppleTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 
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►  NETWORK  STRATEGIES 

Fast  net  aids  Schwab 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.,  the  discount  broker¬ 
age  firm  based  here,  boasts  that  its 
data  communications  network  is  a 
strategic  weapon  rather  than  mere¬ 
ly  an  “overhead  department.” 

In  a  national  magazine  advertise¬ 
ment,  Schwab  Executive  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  Woodson  Hobbs  claims  the 
Schwab  communications  net  makes 
it  possible  for  the  company  to  com¬ 
plete  a  stock  transaction  while  a 


client  waits  —  that  is,  if  the  client 
is  willing  to  hang  on  the  telephone 
for  10  seconds.  “At  Charles 
Schwab,”  the  ad  proclaims,  “data 
communications  is  not  an  overhead 
department;  it’s  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Schwab’s  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications,  Mike  Ryan,  backed  up 
his  boss’s  claims,  adding  that  cus¬ 
tomers  usually  don’t  have  to  wait 
that  long. 

“Our  No.  1 
goal  is  availabil¬ 
ity.  Our  No.  2 


goal  is  response  time,”  Ryan  said. 
“The  quicker  our  network  reponse 
time  is,  the  quicker  our  agents  can 
get  one  customer  off  the  line  and 
get  to  the  next  person  in  the 
queue.” 

Ryan  estimated  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  processes  nearly  800,000  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions  per  day.  “One 
thing  everybody  at  the  company 
understands  is  that  the  way  to  keep 
customers  happy  is  through  good 
service,”  Ryan  said. 

In  addition  to  its  San  Francisco 
headquarters,  Schwab  has  some  92 
branch  offices  and  about  30  other 
offices  in  facilities  such  as  stock 
exchanges. 

“Our  network 
isn’t  large  com¬ 
pared  to  some,” 


More  news:  page  45 


Why  buy  an  X.25  box  that  masquerades  as  a  system- 
when  you  can  buy  an  X.25  system  for  the  price  of  a  box? 


You  can’t  tell  from  appearance. 
They  look  similar.  You  can’t  tell 
from  price.  They  cost  about  the 
same.  Only  when  you  compare 
capabilities  will  you  know  the 
difference.  A  box  is  just  a  box, 
but  with  PCI’s  SmartNet™  you 
get  a  feature-rich  powerhouse 
of  an  X.25  system. 


For  the  price  of  a  box,  you 
will  get  a  system  no  box  could 
ever  match.  In  every  SmartNet 
device  you  get  512K  of  memory, 
minimum,  with  parity  protection 
for  data  integrity.  A  16-bit  micro¬ 
processor  and  high  level  language 
implementation.  All  of  which 
means  high  throughput  now.  And 
capacity  and  flexibility  to  migrate 
with  evolving  future  standards. 

And  only  SmartNet  offers 
a  floppy  disk  for  on-line,  real 
time  updating  of  operating  code 
and  configurations.  Without 
taking  the  system  down.  So  you 
can  update  system  operation 
and  function  without  burning 
PROMs.  Or  restore  operations 
in  seconds  after  a  power  outage. 


SmartNet  is  really  the 
Smart  Connection,  because  it 
gives  you  freedom  to  choose.  The 
SmartNet  X.25  PAD,  switch  and 
switching  PAD  have  local  and 
remote  network  management 
capabilities.  So  you  can  start 
with  stand-alone  units.  And  use 
the  local  management  facility 
through  any  terminal,  with  full 
password  protection.  When  you 
grow,  don’t  change  a  thing. 


Public  Data  Network  Environment 

X.25  Host 

PDN 

2000 

Just  add  SmartNet’s  Network 
Management  System  for  full 
unattended  central  control. 

With  public  as  well  as  private 
networks.  Or  combinations 
of  the  two. 

So  if  you  are  considering  the 
purchase  of  an  X.25  box  or  two, 
why  not  start  a  system  for  the 
same  price?  Or  if  you  are  buying 
for  a  network,  why  not  do  it  for 
the  cost  of  a  box? 


In  either  case,  you’ll  get 
immediate  delivery  of  the  X.25 
system  that’s  the  choice  of  the 
world’s  leading  data  communica¬ 
tions,  telecommunication  and 
computer  companies. 

Return  the  coupon  today 
and  get  the  complete  SmartNet 
story.  It  makes  good  reading. 

It  makes  even  better  sense. 

XI 

A  Telematics 

Company 


f - 1 

Now  you’re  talking  my  language.  | 

:  Please  send  complete  details  and  j 

|  a  brochure  on  PCI  SmartNet  ! 

!  products. 

|  Name _  j 

.  Title _ 

Attach  coupon  to  your  business 
letterhead  and  return  both  to  PCI, 

|  Incorporated,  26630  Agoura  Road, 

j  Calabasas,  California  91302-1988.  j 

Telephone:  (818)  880-4900.  ! 

'  Telephone:  (800)  423-5904. 

!  European  Sales  Office:  Telematics  Inti.  1 

Ltd.,  Isis  House,  Reading  Road,  Chineham,  1 
I  Basingstoke  RG24  0TW,  Hampshire,  U.K. 

I  Telephone:  (44)  (256)  467  385. 

L  Copyright  © 1986  by  PCI.  incorporated  _ I 


he  observed.  “But  what  makes  us 
unique  is  that  at  every  location,  we 
support  some  sort  of  data  commu¬ 
nications  back  to  headquarters.” 

The  hub  of  the  Schwab  network 
is  a  Rolm  Corp.  VL  Computer 
Branch  Exchange  (CBX)  compris¬ 
ing  one  9000  processor  and  two 
8000  processors.  The  San  Francisco 
facility  also  has  two  smaller  model 
CBXs.  Thirty-six  of  the  brokerage 
house’s  largest  branch  offices  are 
equipped  with  Rolm  CBXs,  includ¬ 
ing  31  VS  models.  The  San  Francis¬ 
co  facility  also  has  three  IBM  3725 
front-end  processors  and  a  3090 
mainframe. 

The  network  stars  out  to  remote 
stand-alone  IBM  3725s  at  regional 
facilities  in  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and 
Chicago.  Those  facilities  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  head  office  by  private 
lines  supporting  AT&T’s  56K  bit/ 
sec  Dataphone  Digital  Service. 
These  lines  are  backed  up  by 
switched  56K  bit/sec  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  The  company’s  branch  of¬ 
fices  are  connected  to  the  regional 
facilities  by  9.6K  bit/sec  private 
lines  using  IBM  modems. 

Schwab  places  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  redundancy,  Ryan 
said,  and  it  has  a  facility  in  Man¬ 
hattan  capable  of  backing  up  the 
entire  system.  “In  New  York,  we 
have  enough  dial-up  links  to  dial 
into  and  acquire  Dallas,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  if  there  is  ever  a 
major  failure  in  San  Francisco,”  he 
said. 

The  Manhattan  facility  is 
equipped  with  two  IBM  3725s  and  a 
3083  CPU.  It  is  connected  to  the 
San  Francisco  office  via  two  dedi¬ 
cated  56K  bit/sec  private  lines 
from  AT&T  backed  up  by  dial-up 
56K  bit/sec  service  from  MCI. 

The  company’s  computer  capaci¬ 
ty  has  grown  by  more  than  1,000% 
in  the  last  two  years,  according  to 
Ryan.  “There  are  two  reasons  for 
that  growth,”  he  said.  “Schwab  is 
continually  growing  and  getting  a 
larger  share  of  the  market.  Also, 
the  volume  on  the  stock  exchange 
has  increased  tremendously.”  The 
company  claims  to  be  growing  at 
50%  annually. 

Ryan  said  Schwab  is  constantly 
seeking  to  develop  new  applica¬ 
tions  to  support  its  customers’  trad¬ 
ing.  The  company  has  instituted  a 
stock  quotes  distribution  system 
using  12  IBM  Series/ 1  minicomput¬ 
ers  located  throughout  the  country 
and  linked  to  Schwab’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office. 

Customers  can  call  one  of  the  12 
locations  and  key  in  assigned  ac¬ 
cess  numbers  using  the  push  but¬ 
tons  on  their  telephones.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  customers  accessing  the  quote 
service  can  also  receive  news 
through  the  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 
news  service.  The  stock  quotes  are 
free,  and  the  customers  pay  a  per- 
minute  rate  to  access  the  news  ser¬ 
vice,  Ryan  said. 

The  Series/ Is  are  equipped  with 
IBM’s  voice  digital  conversion  card, 
referred  to  as  a  TCA  card,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Customers  key  in  their  account 
number  and  stock  service  number, 
and  the  Series/ 1  will  speak  back  to 
them  and  give  current  market 
quotes.”  □ 
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Communications  scholarships  offered 

The  Data  Communications  Division  of  the  American  Institute  will  be  awarding  20  $5,000 
scholarships  to  qualified  communications  personnel  toward  their  continued  professional 
advancement.  The  application  deadline  is  Dec.  31,  1986.  Award  recipients  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jan.  31,  1987. 


Regional  Bell  holding  company 
dependence  on  access 
charge  revenue 
in  1985 


Percent  of  total  revenue 

Ameritech 

26.8% 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

27.0% 

BellSouth  Corp. 

30.8% 

Nynex  Corp. 

NA 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

32.7%  ; 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

38.0% 

US  West 

33.1%  { 

With  the  conclusion  of  most  conversions  in  1986,  the  major  long¬ 
distance  companies  and  their  regional  Bell  holding  companies  wifi 
shift  their  focus  from  the  residential  user  to  the  corporate  user. 

SOURCE:  THE  YANKEE  GROUP,  BOSTON 


►  CONGRESSIONAL  SCORECARD 

New  players  set  to 
tackle  new  issues 

Democrats  take  over  key  seats 
for  telecommunications  policy. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Recent  election  losses  suffered 
by  Senate  Republicans  will  change  the  makeup  of  the  key 
committees  that  deal  with  telecommunications  policy  and 
rewrite  the  agenda  of  issues  to  be  tackled  during  the  up¬ 
coming  100th  Congress,  which  convenes  in  January.  Most 
committee  assignments  will  likely  be  made  at  that  time. 

Democratic  victories  in  last  month’s  elections  ousted 
Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  from  the  Senate  Majority  seat 
and  Sen.  John  Danforth  (R-Mo.)  from  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  is  the  parent  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communications  Subcommittee.  Legislation 
introduced  late  this  year  by  Dole  to  transfer  jurisdiction 
over  the  Modified  Final  Judgment  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  and  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  is  stalled  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
due  to  strong  industry  opposition  and  lack  of  commitment 
from  Senate  leaders.  The  removal  of  Dole  and  Danforth 
from  leadership  positions  may  have  killed  any  future 
chance  of  passage  for  the  so-called  Dole  bill. 

Another  loss  to  the  Republican-led  Senate  was  Sen.  Bar¬ 
ry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.),  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  who  retired 
this  year.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  (R-Wash.)  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  lost  his  re-election  bid  to  Democrat  Brock  Ad¬ 
ams,  former  Carter  administration  secretary  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D-S.C.)  is  a  shoo-in  for  the  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  chairmanship.  Hollings  has  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  trade  matters  and  international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  trade  issues  could  be  on  his  agenda.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  Communications  Subcommittee  could 
also  go  to  Hollings  if  he  wants  it,  although  many  believe  he 
does  not.  That  would  leave  the  seat  open  to  the  ranking 
Democrat  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii).  Next  in  line  for 
that  seat  is  Wendell  Ford  (D-Ky.). 

Hollings  has  been  an  opponent  of  telephone  deregula¬ 
tion  and  took  a  strong  stand  against  the  pro-deregulation 
forces  in  the  access  charge  debate  waged  in  Congress  last 

See  Congress  page  1 2 


►  CONSULTANTS  CONFERENCE 

IBM  lays  out  its 
future  net  plans 

SNA  will  be  basis  for  networking  advances. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO  —  IBM  revealed  its  master 
plan  for  improved  network  management, 
integrated  voice  and  data  capabilities  and 
multivendor  connectivity  during  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Telecommunications  Consultants 
(STC)  Conference  held  here  recently.  Big 
Blue’s  briefing  was  one  of  several  offered 
by  major  industry  players  that  reflected 
user  concerns  about  compatibility  with 
emerging  standards  and  new  technologies. 

At  the  conference,  Patrick  Noon,  senior 
marketing  support  representative  for  the 
Raleigh  Telecommunications  Marketing 
Center,  outlined  a  multipronged  strategy 
that  will  shape  the  communications  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  introduced  by  IBM  and  its  Rolm 
Corp.  subsidiary  in  the  coming  decade. 
Noon  said  IBM  intends  to  help  users  build 


“architected,  enterprisewide”  voice  and 
data  networks  with  customer-based  con¬ 
trol  and  management.  Those  nets  will  sup¬ 
port  equipment  from  a  variety  of  vendors 
through  support  for  internationally  ac¬ 
cepted  standards. 

The  tone  of  the  address  suggested  that 
IBM  is  struggling  now  to  better  accommo¬ 
date  shifts  in  user  needs  it  may  have  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  past.  Noon  emphasized  IBM’s 
role  in  the  movement  toward  distributed 
networking  as  the  company  migrates  from 
a  hierarchical  network  architecture  to 
peer-to-peer  connectivity  in  the  next  few 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  utilization  of 
lines  for  integrated  voice  and  data,  IBM 
said  it  is  working  to  develop  the  capability 
for  dynamic  bandwidth  allocation,  so  that, 
in  times  of  heavy  data  traffic,  a  voice  chan- 

See  STC  page  1 1 


INDUSTRY  EYE 
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Vendors  blur  the  line  between 
fantasy  and  reality  for  users 


Vendors  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  are  starting  to  lose  at  their 
own  game.  What  has  developed  is  a  vi¬ 
cious  cycle  of  trying  to  top  the  other 
fellow  in  order  to  bring  in  the  most 
money  from  a  limited  pool  of  user  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  key  to  success  lies  in  the  gloss¬ 
ies,  and  particularly  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  the  braggadocio  contained 
within  some  of  them  either  weaves 
tales  of  fantasy  about  product  capabili¬ 
ties  or  suggests  a  need  for  certain  capa¬ 
bilities  that  simply  does  not  exist  in 
the  real  world. 

This  is  achieved  by  preannouncing 
products  with  delivery  dates  in  the 
next  millenium  and  by  dressing  up  new 
product  introductions  with  claims  of 
capability  that  also  cannot  be  met  in 
any  immediate  sense. 

But  the  real  irony  lies  in  the  fact 
that  vendors  have  convinced  users 
they  need,  for  instance,  an  extremely 
high  throughput  that’s  trumpeted  in 
the  glossies  but  may  or  may  not  be 
available  upon  request.  All  the  hype 
has  created  an  artificial  need  for  in¬ 
creased  throughput,  at  the  expense  of 


both  the  user  and  the  vendor. 

In  fact,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
average  movement  in  terminal  speeds 
has  not  increased  significantly  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  After  all,  the  average  hu¬ 
man  has  limited  typing  and  reading 
speeds  that,  in  many  applications,  de¬ 
termine  the  efficiency  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  flow.  Granted,  for  high-volume 
and  computer-to-computer  applica¬ 
tions,  speed  is  paramount,  but  the  per¬ 
ceived  need  overall  is  bloated  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  true  need. 

So  now  the  vendors  are  scrambling 
to  spend  money  to  offer  increased  so¬ 
phistication,  and  the  users  are  scram¬ 
bling  to  buy  it.  Consequently,  a  high 
percentage  of  the  equipment  on  shop 
floors  is  significantly  underutilized  and 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

Given  the  state  of  things,  it  is  a  wise 
man  who  looks  beyond  all  the  preening 
going  on  to  establish  first  what  his  real 
needs  are  and  then  to  purchase  on  that 
basis.  Growth  within  the  organization 
is  inevitable,  but  with  a  tight  budget, 
it’s  advisable  to  assess  your  company’s 
growth  needs  based  on  your  own  crite¬ 
ria,  not  the  vendor’s. 


V  THE  FAST  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 
IS  CRITICAL  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  YOUR  BUSMESS, 
YOU’LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  AT&T  DID 
FOR  HOSPITAL  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA. 


Not  all  business  communications  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  life  and  death,  but  some  are.  When 
a  surgeon  needs  a  radiologist’s  report,  it’s 
no  time  to  play  “telephone  tag.” 

So  Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
asked  AT&T  to  help  them  design  a  total 
communications  solution,  Physicians  Com¬ 
munications  Network,  linking  doctors 
with  hospitals  in  major  metropolitan  areas. 

PCN  uses  AT&T  System  85  and  System 
75  as  gateways  to  operating  rooms,  nursing 
stations  and  labs,  and  even  mobile  phones 
and  beeper  paging  services. 

In  addition,  physicians  can  send  and 


receive  taped  messages.  So  critical  infor¬ 
mation  is  never  lost,  and  doctors  are  virtu¬ 
ally  never  out  of  touch. 

By  helping  doctors  communicate  more 
efficiently,  Hospital  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  helping  affiliated  hospitals  attract 
talented  physicians,  improving  patient 
care,  and  gaining  operating  economies. 

If  your  business  could  profit  from 
faster,  more  controlled  communications, 
call  AT&T.  We’ll  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our 
HCA  case  study,  and  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions  about  making  the  pieces  fit  for  you. 
Call  us  at  1800  247-1212. 
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SYNCmodern  is  your 
SNAor  BSC  Gateway 


/ 


Features: 

•  PC/XT/ AT  bus  compatible 

•  Auto-dial/auto-answer 

•  Tone  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SDLC  links 
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Description: 

SYNCmodern  is  an  IBM  PC.  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodern  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus:M. 
CLEO  -3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLEO. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


tLEO 


CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1.  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford.  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


BICC  Data  Networks  of  England 
and  Bridge  Communications,  Inc. 

of  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  have 
signed  an  agreement  under  which 
BICC  will  supply  a  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  use  in  Bridge  Communica¬ 
tions’  local-area  networks.  Prod¬ 
ucts  include  copper  and  fiber-optic 
repeaters,  multiport  repeaters, 
cluster  controllers  and  transceivers 
from  BICC’s  Isolan  line. 


InteCom,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  has  signed 
a  contract  for  its  Integrated  Busi¬ 
ness  Exchange  (IBX)  with  Martin 
Marietta  Data  Systems,  a  division 
of  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  The  voice/ 
data  switching  system  will  provide 
telecommunications  services  to  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Englewood,  Colo.  The  IBX 
S/10  Martin  Marietta  Data  Systems 
selected  will  replace  an  AT&T  Di¬ 
mension  2000  PBX. 


this  area,  too,  with  enhancements 
to  the  NetView  product  that  will 
provide  problem,  change  and  con¬ 
figuration  management;  perfor¬ 
mance/traffic  analysis;  and  ac¬ 
counting  and  operations 
management.  The  company  said  it 
perceives  a  desire  on  the  part  of  us¬ 
ers  to  maintain  control  of  all  facets 
of  the  network  from  end  to  end, 
and  it  is  working  to  fulfill  those  de¬ 
sires. 

Additionally,  Noon  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  actively  promoting  the 
adoption  of  the  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  model  and  is  prepared 
to  support  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network,  specifically  through 
Rolm’s  CBX  II  private  branch  ex¬ 
change,  as  specifications  emerge 
over  the  next  few  years. □ 


Applitek  Corp.,  a  communica¬ 
tions  company  specializing  in  local-  . 
area  network  technology,  has  com¬ 
pleted  private  placement  of  $6 
million  in  equity  funding.  With  the 
completion  of  the  financing,  Info- 
tron  Systems  Corp.  has  obtained  a 
40%  equity  interest  in  Applitek  by 
purchasing  12  million  shares  of 
Class  B  Convertible  Preferred 
Stock  of  Applitek  for  $6  million. 

Paradyne  Corp.,  headquartered 
in  Largo,  Fla.,  has  announced  the 
signing  of  an  OEM  agreement  with 
Tesdata  Systems  Corp.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Herndon,  Va.  Under  the 
agreement,  Paradyne  will  have  the 
ability  to  include  Tesdata’s  Smart 
network  performance  monitoring 
family  of  products  as  part  of  any 
Paradyne  integrated  network  pro¬ 
posal.  □ 


AT&T  has  contracted  with  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  and  its  customer,  McDon¬ 
ald’s  Corp.,  to  provide  customer 
premises  equipment  for  use  in  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  upcoming  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  trial.  AT&T 
will  provide,  among  other  equip¬ 
ment,  terminals  capable  of  offering 
basic  and  advanced  voice  services 
as  well  as  circuit  and  packet- 
switched  data.  ISDN  terminal 
adapters  supporting  a  variety  of 
data  interfaces  will  also  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

The  trial,  to  begin  later  this  year, 
is  designed  to  focus  on  the  custom¬ 
er  premises  equipment/s  witch  in¬ 
terface. 


CLEO  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodern  and  3780Plus  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 


BellSouth  Enterprises  has 
formed  a  new  company,  BellSouth 
Advanced  Networks,  Inc.,  to  mar¬ 
ket  enhanced  services,  including 
dial  access  to  packet  switching  and 
protocol  conversion,  provided  by 
the  BellSouth  Corp.  telephone  com¬ 
panies. 

BellSouth  Advanced  Networks 
will  market  the  services  through¬ 
out  the  nine  states  served  by  South 
Central  Telephone  Co.  and  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  The  services  offered  will  in¬ 
clude  conversion  of  asynchronous 
signals  to  X.25  signals  and  X.25 
conversion  to  X.75. 


STC  from  page  9 

nel  could  be  shut  down  to  increase 
the  capacity  for  data  transmission. 
IBM  is  also  experimenting  with  the 
idea  of  embedding  voice  bits  in  the 
data  stream  to  allow  for  simulta¬ 
neous  transmission  of  voice  and 
document  signals. 

With  some  20,000  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  backbone  net¬ 
works  in  place,  IBM  said  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  SNA  as  a  springboard 
for  future  product  enhancements. 


Among  these  will  be  peer-to-peer 
networking  at  all  levels,  interfaces 
for  systems  based  on  international 
standards,  resource-sharing  op¬ 
tions,  standardized  record  formats 
for  voice  and  data,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standard  framing  and  for¬ 
mat  structures  so  that  layers  of  the 
SNA  architecture  can  be  changed 
without  affecting  other  layers. 

Traditionally  weak  in  network 
management,  IBM  indicated  it  is 
moving  to  make  improvements  in 


UIBM  is  actively  promoting  the 
adoption  of  the  OSI  model.  V 
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CXC  scores  new  equity 
investors,  distributors 


►  INTERNATIONAL 


IRVINE,  Calif.  —  CXC  Corp., 
maker  of  the  Rose  voice/data  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  system,  last 
week  scored  a  coup  with  a  multi- 
million-dollar  investment  by  the 
French  company  Societe  Anonyme 
de  Telecommunications  (SAT)  and 
a  long-term  alliance  with  Autophon 
AG  of  Switzerland. 

In  addition,  Sony  Corp.  in¬ 
creased  its  equity  investment, 
which  includes  a  technology  li¬ 
cense  and  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 


tribution  rights,  in  CXC. 

The  alliance  falls  upon  the  heels 
of  an  earlier  CXC  agreement  with 
Sony,  in  which  the  latter  company 
gained  rights  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  the  Rose  product  in  Ja¬ 
pan. 

Under  the  agreement,  SAT  and 
Autophon  will  exchange  technol¬ 
ogy  and  manufacturing  licenses  to¬ 
ward  joint  development  of  en¬ 
hancements  for  the  CXC  Rose 
product. 


SAT,  with  1985  sales  of  more 
than  $1.5  billion,  markets  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  primarily 
to  French  businesses.  Autophon 
had  sales  of  $336  million  last  year 
from  sales  of  PBXs  and  other  com¬ 
munications  systems.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  will  receive  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturing  and  sales  rights  in 
Western  Europe,  with  nonexclusive 
rights  in  other  countries.  □ 


Congress  from  page  9 
year.  Hollings  did  not  participate  in 
the  Dole  legislative  hearings  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  this  year, 
and  it  is  believed  he  will  oppose 
similar  legislation  if  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  next  year. 

Another  telecommunications 


player,  Sen.  Timothy  Wirth  (D- 
Colo.),  has  moved  over  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate.  Having  served 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Telecom¬ 
munications  Subcommittee,  Wirth 
could  try  for  appointment  to  the 
corresponding  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee,  although  many  believe  he  will 
lay  off  telecommunications  issues 
for  a  while. 

Wirth’s  old  House  post  at  the 
Telecommunications  Subcommittee 
will  go  either  to  Rep.  A1  Swift  CD- 
Wash.)  or  Rep.  Edward  Markey  CD- 
Mass.).  Markey  has  seniority  over 
Swift,  although  Swift  has  been 
more  closely  involved  in  telecom¬ 
munications  issues.  Swift  has  often 
been  closer  to  Rep.  John  Dingell, 
the  chairman  of  the  parent  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  on  many  tele¬ 
communications  issues. 

The  new  Congress  is  expected  to 
focus  more  of  its  attention  next 
year  on  its  oversight  responsibil¬ 
ities,  especially  over  the  FCC,  in 
the  telecommunications  industry, 
rather  than  on  new  legislation. 
Congress  may  decide  to  rein  in  the 
FCC,  which  took  advantage  of  the 
divided  Congress  this  year  (Repub¬ 
lican-held  Senate  and  Democrat- 
dominated  House)  to  expand  its  au¬ 
thority,  according  to  Thomas 
Rogers,  senior  counsel  of  the  House 
Telecommunications  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  speaking  at  an  Annenberg 
School  seminar  on  the  elections. 

Trade  reform  is  also  expected  to 
top  Congress’s  list  of  issues  in  the 


ULocal 
exchange 
carriers  are 
looking  to 
charge 
consumers 
higher  access 
fees .  V 


early  months  next  year,  with  Con¬ 
gress  advocating  greater  market 
penetration  for  U.S.  telecommuni¬ 
cations  firms,  Rogers  noted. 

R.T.  Gregg,  National  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Information  Ad¬ 
ministration  congressional  liaison, 
said  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp./Contel  Business  Networks 
merger  will  also  be  a  hot  topic.  Con¬ 
gress  will  forge  a  strategy  on  how 
the  executive  branch  and  the  FCC 
will  deal  with  the  issue  of  free  and 
fair  trade  in  international  markets, 
he  said.  The  access  charge  issue 
will  rise  once  again  and  reach  the 
floor  of  the  Congress,  in  the  form  of 
a  grassroots  campaign,  commented 
Dale  Brown,  congressional  assis¬ 
tant  to  FCC  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler.  Local  exchange  carriers 
are  looking  to  charge  consumers 
higher  access  fees  and  the  issue 
could  go  before  Congress  again. 
Proconsumer  forces  are  concerned 
over  ever-rising  local  telephone 
rates.  □ 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem-from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization -and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 
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New  Accunet  packet  service  access  option 

AT&T  has  proposed  to  add  2,400  bit/sec  analog  or  digital  access  to  its  Accunet  packet  ser¬ 
vice.  The  proposal,  which  could  become  effective  Dec.  29,  would  call  for  a  user  to  pay  an  in¬ 
stallation  fee  of  $300,  a  monthly  charge  of  $150  per  port  and  a  minimum  usage  charge  of  $120 
per  month.  Current  access  options  to  the  Accunet  packet  service  network  include  analog  at 
4.8K  and  9.6K  bit/sec  and  digital  at  4.8K,  9.6K  and  56K  bit/sec. 


Third  quarter  earnings  for  AT&T 
and  regional  Bell  holding  companies 


Company 

Third  quarter 
revenues 

Third  quarter  net 
income 

AT&T 

$8.42b 

$533m 

Ameritech 

$2. 34b 

$292m 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

$2.48b 

$298m 

BellSouth  Corp. 

$2. 89b 

$399m 

Nynex  Corp. 

$2.87b 

$3 14m 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

$2. 31b 

$285m 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

$1.96b 

$2 58m 

US  West 

$2. 14b 

$268m 

SOURCE:  NORTH  AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


►  PACKET-SWITCHED  NETS 

Bell  Penn  free 
to  fly  PDN  service 

State  PUC  gives  okay  to  offer 
Public  Data  Network  in-state. 


►  800  SERVICES 

Newcomers  offer 
cost-cut  features 

MCI,  W.  Union  plan  call  routing,  blocking. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


Users  subscribing  to  the  soon-to-be-of- 
fered  Western  Union  Corp.  and  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  800  services  may  be 
able  to  benefit  from  some  money-saving 
features,  including  regional  call  routing, 
call  blocking  and  call  detail  recording,  op¬ 
tions  not  currently  offered  with  most  exist¬ 
ing  800  services. 

MCI  and  Western  Union’s  800  services 
will  both  boast  regional  call  routing,  which 
allows  users  to  direct  incoming  calls  to 
specified  facilities,  and  call  blocking, 
which  lets  users  block  calls  from  selected 
geographic  regions.  Both  services  will  ini¬ 


tially  let  users  block  calls  at  the  switches 
the  companies  use  to  support  the  service, 
but  MCI  has  promised  to  enhance  the  fea¬ 
ture  to  allow  users  to  block  calls  by  area 
code. 

Western  Union’s  service  will  cost  $100 
per  month  per  line.  In  addition,  users  will 
pay  $150  extra  per  month  for  blocking,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  regions  are  blocked. 
MCI  has  not  determined  pricing  for  its  800 
service.  Currently  the  only  800  service 
that  allows  users  to  block  calls  from  select¬ 
ed  areas  of  the  country  is  AT&T’s  Megacom 
800  service. 

The  benefits  of  call  blocking  and  call 
routing  are  twofold.  Users  can  save  money 

See  800  page  18 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Bell  of  Pennsylvania  recently  won 
permission  from  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commis¬ 
sion  to  offer  intrastate  Public  Data  Network  (PDN)  pack¬ 
et-switched  data  service. 

PDN  service,  which  initially  will  be  available  here  and 
in  Pittsburgh,  can  be  accessed  through  existing  dial  lines 
or  dedicated  voice-grade  lines.  The  service  can  also  be  ac¬ 
cessed  through  so-called  packet-switched  access  lines  that 
link  host  processors  using  the  X.25  protocol,  or  inter-local 
access  and  transport  area  carriers  using  the  X.75  protocol, 
to  the  packet-switched  net.  The  network  handles  protocol 
conversion  tasks. 

Users  accessing  PDN  through  existing  exchange  lines 
must  dial  a  7-digit  number  that  routes  calls  to  a  Packet 
Serving  Office  (PSO),  a  central  office  equipped  to  provide 
access  to  PDN.  Calls  are  terminated  on  a  multiline  hunt 
group,  where  each  line  is  linked  to  a  dial-up  modem  and  a 
port  on  an  access  concentrator  in  the  PSO. 

Dial-up  customers  will  pay  existing  exchange  rates  for 
connection  to  the  access  concentrator.  The  company  said 
the  calls  will  be  local  calls  in  most  cases.  In  addition  to  the 
dial-access  rate,  connection  time  to  the  PDN  will  be 
charged  based  on  minutes  of  use  and  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ets,  measured  in  kilopackets,  transmitted.  Direct-access 
customers  will  also  be  charged  for  kilopackets  but  not  for 
minutes  of  use.  Direct-access  customers  will  be  assigned  a 
network  address  known  as  a  Network  Terminal  Number, 
analogous  to  a  telephone  number  in  the  switched  network. 

The  company  says  PDN  offers  an  economical  data 
transmission  alternative  because  it  allows  a  number  of 
customers  to  share  existing  transmission  facilities.  Bell  of 
Pennsylvania  received  permission  from  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in  June  to  offer  PDN  services  on 
an  interstate  basis. 

Bell  of  Pennsylvania  said  typical  applications  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  PDN  include  electronic  mail,  customer  billing, 
order  entry  and  remote  data  base  access. 

A  Bell  of  Pennsylvania  spokesman  said  the  first  minute 
of  use  of  the  new  service  is  split  into  two  30-second  seg¬ 
ments  and  is  billed  on  a  full-minute  charge  for  additional 
minutes.  The  per  kilopacket  charge  ranges  from  44  cents 
to  50  cents.  □ 


BOB  WALLACE 


AT&T’s  potent  price  cuts 
put  squeeze  on  MCI,  US  Sprint 


If  approved,  AT&T’s  $1.2  billion  long¬ 
distance  service  rate  reductions  will 
apply  tremendous  pressure  on  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  and  other  common  car¬ 
riers. 

AT&T  has  a  huge  advantage  in  this 
latest  round  of  cost-cutting  wars  be¬ 
cause  its  long-distance  network  is  al¬ 
ready  in  place.  Both  MCI  and  US 
Sprint,  however,  are  hastening  con¬ 
struction  of  their  long-distance  net¬ 
works.  At  the  same  time,  both  carriers 
are  struggling  to  keep  pace  with 
AT&T’s  repeated  rate  cuts. 

Industry  analysts  have  already  pre¬ 
dicted  AT&T  will  be  forced  to  lop  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  dollars  off  its 
1987  net  income  because  the 
Federal 

Communications 
Commission  or¬ 
dered  AT&T  to  de¬ 
crease  its  rate  of 
return  on  invest¬ 
ment  from  12.75% 
to  12.2%. 

The  price  gap 
between  AT&T’s 
services  and  those 
of  its  prime  com¬ 
petitors  is  quickly 
narrowing,  as  both 


UAT&T  has  a 
huge  advantage 
in  this  round  of 
cost-cutting 
wars,  yy 


MCI  and  US  Sprint  have  openly  ac¬ 
knowledged  (“AT&T  chops  long-haul 
fees,  ups  leased  lines,”  AW,  Nov.  24). 
The  user  has  to  wonder  how  much 
longer  carriers  other  than  AT&T  can 
afford  to  pour  enormous  sums  of  mon¬ 
ey  into  network  expansion  and  still 
manage  to  keep  long-distance  service 
prices  below  AT&T’s. 

Consider  MCI’s  plight.  This  long-dis¬ 
tance  service  provider  has  spent  $4  bil¬ 
lion  on  network  construction  to  date. 
MCI  has  already  earmarked  an  addi¬ 
tional  $900  million  for  network  expan¬ 
sion  next  year  and  an  additional  $800 
million  for  network  building  in  1988. 
MCI’s  total  capital  outlay  for  network 
construction  and  improvement  will 
likely  total  $5.7  billion  by  year-end 

1988. 

MCI  hopes  to 
have  5,500  fiber¬ 
optic  and  7,500 
digital  microwave 
route  miles  opera¬ 
tional  by  year  end. 
The  carrier  pre¬ 
dicts  a  total  of 
10,000  fiber-optic 
and  digital  micro- 
wave  route  miles 
will  be  opera- 
See  Miles  page  1 4 
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►  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

SynchroNet  users  gain 


►  LONG  DISTANCE 

ITT  offers 

private-line 

enticement 


Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  and  South  Central 
Telephone  Co.  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  to  provide  users  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer-controlled  network  manage¬ 
ment  feature  on  SynchroNet 
service,  a  digital  data  service  of¬ 
fered  in  nine  Southeastern  states. 

The  new  feature,  dubbed  the 
Secondary  Channel  Capability,  will 
provide  SynchroNet  users  with  a 
variety  of  statistical  information 
concerning  the  status  of  their  net¬ 
works.  The  new  capability  report¬ 
edly  would  work  with  AT&T’s  Da- 


taphone  II,  Racal-Milgo’s  CMS  200, 
Paradyne  Corp.’s  5500  and  Data- 
tel’s  DCP  3800  network  monitoring 
systems.  Secondary  Channel  Capa¬ 
bility  enables  users  to  derive  an  ad¬ 
ditional  channel  for  simultaneous 
alarm  or  low-speed  data  transmis¬ 
sion  during  normal  operation. 

Secondary  Channel  Capability 
will  enable  users  to  monitor  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  data  networks,  iso¬ 
late  network  problems,  restore 
their  networks  by  equipment  sub¬ 
stitution  or  by  rerouting  facilities, 
and  gather  network  operation  data. 


Don  Wasden,  SynchroNet  service 
product  manager  for  BellSouth  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  said  the  BellSouth  oper¬ 
ating  companies  will  file  tariffs 
with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  offer  the  network 
management  capability  by  year 
end.  If  approved  by  the  FCC,  the 
feature  would  be  available  to 
SynchroNet  users  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1987. 

Both  Southern  Bell  and  South 
Central  Telephone  have  offered 
SynchroNet  service  since  1984. 
SynchroNet  offers  point-to-point 
digital  service  at  speeds  of  2,400 
bit/sec,  4.8K  bit/sec,  9.6K  bit/sec 
and  56K  bit/sec.  The  multipoint 
version  of  the  service  is  available 
at  2,400  bit/sec,  4.8K  bit/sec  and 
9.6K  bit/sec.  □ 


SECAUCUS,  N.J.  —  In  a  move 
designed  to  promote  its  private-line 
service,  ITT  Corp.’s  long-distance 
telephone  unit  has  begun  offering 
new  customers  a  one-month  trial 
use  of  up  to  five  private  lines  for  no 
charge. 

The  offer,  which  includes  free 
line  installation,  is  valued  at 
$8,000. 

To  qualify,  new  ITT  private-line 
customers  who  have  at  least  $2,500 
in  monthly  long-distance  charges 
may  order  up  to  five  private  lines 
between  now  and  Dec.  31.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  must  order  installation  by 
Feb.  28,  1987  to  take  advantage  of 
the  promotion. 

Current  ITT  private-line  custom¬ 
ers  are  not  eligible  for  this  promo¬ 
tion.  These  ITT  private-line  users 
pay  a  flat  monthly  fee  averaging 
$675  and  a  per-line  installation  fee 
of  $225.  ITT’s  U.S.  Transmission 
Systems,  Inc.  (USTS)  unit  offers 
terrestrial  private-line  services  be¬ 
tween  more  than  50  major  cities 
and  their  surrounding  metropolitan 
areas. 

USTS  is  part  of  ITT  Corp.’s  Com¬ 
munications  Services  Group,  which 
offers  domestic  and  international 
telex  and  data  communications  ser¬ 
vices  in  addition  to  long-distance 
telephone  services.  □ 


Miles  from  page  13 
tional  by  year  end.  The  carrier  pre¬ 
dicts  a  total  of  10,000  fiber-optic 
and  digital  microwave  route  miles 
will  be  operational  by  the  close  of 
1988.  Once  completed,  MCI  will 
boast  a  40,000-mile  network. 

Consider  the  plight  of  US  Sprint. 
When  the  dust  from  network  con¬ 
struction  settles,  US  Sprint  will 
likely  have  spent  $2  billion  on  the 
system.  In  addition,  this  carrier 
currently  pays  AT&T  $300  million 
per  year  for  leased  facilities  it  uses 
in  its  network. 

The  carrier  eventually  intends  to 
migrate  all  traffic  off  these  net¬ 
work  segments  and  onto  its  yet  to 
be  completed,  nationwide  fiber-op¬ 
tic  network.  Although  roughly 
14,000  of  the  lightwave  cable  miles 
for  US  Sprint’s  network  are  already 
in  the  ground,  only  6,000  to  7,000 
of  those  route  miles  are  currently 
operational. 

Long-distance  carriers  such  as 
ITT  Corp.,  National  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Corp.,  Allnet  Communica¬ 
tions  Services,  Inc.  and  Cable  & 
Wireless  North  America,  Inc.  — 
several  of  whom  have  already 
planned  large  communications  net¬ 
works  —  are  now  in  the  position  of 
scrambling  for  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice  market  share.  These  other 
common  carriers  will  need  to  adopt 
creative  marketing  strategies  for 
the  sale  of  long-distance  services  if 
they  are  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  □ 


DATAGATE/PC 
MULTIPLIES  THE 
PC-TO-IBM  GATEWAY 

BY  FIVE 


That's  right.  Now  you  can  turn 
five  PCs  into  3270  or  5251 
lookalikes  with  only  one  card, 
in  one  PC.  No  SDLC  cards,  no 
coax  cards  or  cable,  no  dedi¬ 
cated  software  to  tie  up  your 
PCs.  Now  you  can  connect 
your  PCs  to  IBM®  mainframes 
with  a  single  powerful,  intelli¬ 
gent  PC  board— DATAGATE  ™/ 
PC  from  Wall  Data. 


DATAGATE/PC  fits  in  one  PC 
slot,  yetthat  PC  can  still  run  its 
normal  PC  applications  unin¬ 
terrupted,  even  though  as 
many  as  four  attached  PCs 
are  simultaneously  using 
DATAGATE  to  communicate 
with  an  IBM  host.  Using 
RS232  or  RS422  interfaces 
(instead  of  expensive  coax) 


and  standard  ASCII  com¬ 
munications  (instead  of 
expensive  SDLC  cards).  So 
one  DATAGATE/PC  board  lets 
a  total  of  five  PCs  switch  be¬ 
tween  PC  applications  and 
IBM  communications  at  the 
touch  of  a  key.  DATAGATE/PC 
even  has  dialback  security 
for  remotely  located  PCs. 


DUAL  PORTING  (PC  AND 


■  FILE  TRANSFER 
OPTION 


EMULATES  IBM  3274/3276  OR 
5251/5294  CLUSTER 
CONTROLLERS 
SYNC  SPEEDS  TO  19.2  KBS 


PCS  CONNECTED  DIRECTLY 
OR  THROUGH  MODEMS 


NON-DEDICATED  HOST  PC 
HOT  KEY  ON  ALL  PCS 


TO  IBM  S/3X  HOSTS 


SINGLE  BOARD  SOLUTION 
ON  BOARD  MICROPROCESSOR 
AND  MEMORY 

DOWNLOADABLE  SOFTWARE 
ONLINE  CONFIGURATION 
REMOTE  DIAGNOSTICS 
DIALBACK  SECURITY  FOR 
REMOTE  ACCESS 


If  you're  ready  for  the  most 
powerful  PC-to-IBM  com¬ 
munication  that  $2495  can 
buy,  call  Wall  Data  today 


at  206-883-4777  or  800- 
433-3388  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  reseller. 


Copyright  1986  by  Wall  Data.  DATAGATE  and  DATAGATE/PC  are  trademarks  of  Wall  Data  Incorporated. 


Leased  lines  are  great  for  sending  data  from 
point  A  to  B.  But  when  you  start  adding 
locations,  computers-piling  one  network  on 
top  of  another,  leased  lines  can  become  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  and  very  expensive  to  maintain. 
There  is  a  real  altemative.Telenet.  An  alterna¬ 
tive  that  promises  efficiency  in  management 
and  economy  in  function.  By  integrating  data 
communications  technologies,  Telenet  can 
provide  a  network  that  offers  you  flexibility, 
reliability,  and  control. 

Telenet  has  developed  and  installed  more 
than  70  dedicated  networks  for  corporations, 
government  agencies,  and  countries  worldwide. 
We  also  operate  the  world’s  largest  public 


data  network  which  supports  more  than  1000 
virtual  private  networks.  Telenet  can  connect 
virtually  all  your  computers  and  applications  ? 
on  one  easily  managed  network.  1 


HOST  TO  HOST.  FOR  IBMs.  PECs,  HPs... 

THE  SKY’S  THE  LIMIT. 

Telenet  can  connect  PC  to  PC,  host  to  host, 
network  to  network,  country  to  country  in  the 
configuration  that’s  best  for  you.  Applications 
from  E-Mail  to  inventory  control,  to  financial 
management,  can  be  handled  at  speeds  up  to 
multiples  of  56  Kbps.  Your  data’s  accuracy 
is  assured.  And  you’ll  have  a  network  available 
24  hours  a  day. 


YOU  HAVE  TO  BE  BIG  TO  OFFER  THE  BEST. 

Half  a  million  times  a  day  companies  rely  on 
Telenet  networks.  We  can  help  you  reach  most 
every  comer  of  the  world.  Combine  our  data 
communications  expertise  with  US  Sprint  ”  and 
all  your  voice  and  data  needs  can  be  handled 
by  one  leading  communications  company. 


cations,  using  your  modem,  dial  1-800-424-9494. 

•  Wait  for  connection,  then  press  carriage  return  (CR)  twice. 

•  At  TERMINAL =  press  CR. 

•  At  @  type  MAIL  press  CR. 

.  At  USER  NAME?  type  INTRODUCTION  press  CR. 

.  At  PASSWORD?  type  TELEMAIL  press  CR. 


Or  call  us  at  1-800-TELENET. 

Or  send  us  your  name  and  address  via 
Telex:  248419. 


HAVE  YOUR  COMPUTER  CALL  OURS. 

If  you’re  paying  $10K  a  month  on  leased  lines, 
you  may  be  paying  too  much.  Telenet  can 
increase  your  efficiency  while  saving  you 
money.  Have  your  computer  call  ours  today. 


Telenet 

A  US  Sprint  Company 


SENDING  DATA  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU. 

•  1986  Telenet  Communications  Corporation.  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  is  a  GTE/United  Telecommunications  Partnership. 
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800  from  page  13 

by  not  having  to  accept  calls  from 
areas  where  they  don’t  do  much 
business.  Users  can  also  balance 
their  toll-free  calling  loads  by  dis¬ 
tributing  calls  more  evenly  among 
different  locations. 

“Suppose  you  have  a  defined 
market  area.  With  these  services 
you  can  eliminate  calls  where  you 
don’t  do  business,”  said  Robert 
Self,  president  of  Market  Dynam¬ 
ics,  a  New  York-based  consulting 
company.  “You  can  also  use  the  call 
routing  capabilities  to  distribute 
calls  to  different  company  loca¬ 
tions  and  balance  the  call  load.” 

For  example,  Self  said,  a  compa¬ 
ny  could  have  all  of  its  800  calls 
coming  from  west  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  routed  to  its  Los  Angeles  office, 


while  calls  from  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  could  be  routed  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  New  York  location.  Users  can 
also  route  calls  to  take  advantage 
of  off-peak  rates,  since  calls  are 
billed  according  to  the  time  of  day 
at  the  receiving  location. 

Western  Union  is  already  selling 
its  800  service  to  customers  and 
plans  to  make  the  service  available 
in  January.  MCI  expects  to  have  its 


800  service  on-line  by  the  Spring. 
The  two  new  services  will  offer  call 
detail  recording,  which  AT&T  does 
not  offer. 

“Call  detail  recording  is  a  big,  big 
plus,”  Self  said.  “It  really  helps  you 
track  where  your  calls  are  coming 
from,  and  it  cuts  down  on  abuse  of 
800  service.” 

Both  MCI  and  Western  Union’s 
offerings  are  based  on  a  concept 


iCWith  these  services  you  can 
eliminate  calls  where  you  don't  do 
business said  Robert  Self.  V 
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NEC  America’s  18GHz  Digital  Microwave 
Radio  is  miles  ahead  of  our  competition  in 
every  way  but  one  —  its  price. 

For  example,  our  systems  link  your  local  ac¬ 
cess  network  over  greater  distances  than  23GHz 
radios.  By  using  the  economical  and  uncon¬ 
gested  18GHz  narrow  band,  NEC  America’s 
advanced  transmission  capabilities  provide  bet¬ 
ter  performance  with  twice  the  availability  of 
23GHz  microwave  systems. 

With  our  18GHz  radios,  a  change  in  the 
weather  won’t  change  what  you  send.  Unlike 
transmissions  over  the  23GHz  band,  your 
voice,  data,  and  video  signals  remain  un¬ 
affected  by  slight  rain  or  fog. 


And  if  you  compare  our  radios  with  other 
18GHz  transmission  systems,  you’ll  find  that 
NEC  still  takes  the  lead  when  it  comes  to  per¬ 
formance,  quality,  and  reliability. 

Our  Standard  Features  Leave  the 
Competition  Behind 

Our  digital  radios  have  four  independent 
T-l  lines  (96  channels)  built  right  in  — 
there’s  no  need  for  any  external  multiplexing 
equipment  Two  analog  service  channels  easily 
provide  for  your  alarm,  supervisory,  or  order 
wire  requirements. 

And  we  offer  several  different  configura¬ 
tions  to  choose  from,  the  most  compact 
weighing  under  40  pounds  with  a  two-foot 
parabolic  antenna. 


Best  of  all,  you  get  all  these  standard 
features  at  a  price  that  puts  the  other  manu¬ 
facturers  where  they  belong  —  in  second 
place.  So,  don’t  hold  back  —  get  the  leader 
of  the  pack. 

Call  Radio  Marketing  at  (703)  698-5540, 
or  write:  Radio  Marketing,  NEC  America,  Inc., 
Radio  &  Transmission  Marketing  Sales 
Division,  2740  Prosperity  Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA 
22031. 


NEC 

NEC  America,  Inc. 


known  as  virtual  banding.  With 
virtual  banding,  users  do  not  have 
to  order  separate  lines  for  distinct 
geographic  regions  in  order  to  get 
the  lowest  price  for  calls. 

With  regular  800  service,  the 
country  is  divided  into  bands.  Band 
one  allows  callers  in  neighboring 
states  to  call  free  to  the  800  sub¬ 
scriber  who  is  charged  for  the  call. 
Each  successive  800  band  the  user 
subscribes  to  gives  a  wider  geo¬ 
graphic  coverage  for  the  service.  A 
user  opting  for  band  five  service, 
for  example,  would  be  able  to  offer 
800  service  thoughout  the  nation. 

“With  our  service,  you  pay  the 
rate  where  the  call  originates,” 
said  Larry  Ciotto,  Western  Union’s 
director  of  marketing  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  services.  “If  the  call  is  from 
close  by  you  pay  a  lower  rate,  and 
if  it  is  farther  away  you  pay  a  high¬ 
er  rate.”  MCI’s  800  service  will 
work  the  same  way,  said  company 
spokesman  John  Houser. 

According  to  Self,  the  virtual 
banding  capabilities  offered  by  the 
two  companies  simplify  users’  or¬ 
dering  of  800  service.“You  don’t 
have  to  buy  different  bands,”  Self 
said.  “You  don’t  have  to  specify 
that  you  need  four  band  ones  and 
15  band  twos.  You  just  buy  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  lines  you  need.” 

Currently,  only  AT&T’s  Mega- 
com  800  service  is  based  on  virtual 
banding.  Customers  subscribing  to 


d  The  two  new 
services  will 
offer  call 
detail 
recording , 
which  AT&T 
does 
not 

offer.  V 


AT&T’s  other  800  services  have  to 
order  lines  for  specific  bands  in  or¬ 
der  to  define  the  geographic  re¬ 
gions  they  want  to  serve. 

AT&T’s  Megacom  800  service 
currently  allows  users  to  block  by 
area  code  or  by  geographic  band. 
Customers  with  regular  800  service 
must  take  all  of  the  calls  from  the 
bands  that  they  have.  Megacom 
costs  $1200  per  month. 

AT&T’s  Advanced  800  service 
allows  users  to  route  calls  to  differ¬ 
ent  service  centers.  The  service  is 
termed  “customized  call  routing” 
but  AT&T  has  filed  to  change  the 
name  of  the  service  to  “area  code 
routing,”  to  more  accurately  reflect 
the  service’s  capability.  Users  sub¬ 
scribing  to  this  service  can  have 
calls  from  specified  areas  pro¬ 
grammed  to  receive  a  recorded  mes¬ 
sage  saying  that  the  user  does  not 
provide  800  service  for  that  area. 
The  service  costs  $100  per  month 
plus  35  cents  for  each  call  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  recorded  message. □ 
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u  It  shouldn’t  be  too  surprising  that  some  of  the  computer  manufacturers  are  having 
trouble  adding  telecommunications  services  to  their  product  lines.  After  all,  these  compa¬ 
nies  are  used  to  selling  computers,  not  communications  products. 

Joaquin  Gonzalez 

Service  director,  Enterprise  Network  Services 

Gartner  Group 
Stamford,  Conn. 


►  ANALYSIS 

Mixed  bag  for 
digital  switch  mart 

Growth  in  some  areas,  slowdown  in  others. 


SOURCE:  COMPUTER  INTELLIGENCE  CORP.,  LA  JOLLA.  CAUF. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  What  the  fu¬ 
ture  holds  for  the  digital  switching  market 
depends  in  large  measure  on  which  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  market  is  considered. 

In  its  recent  report,  “Digital  Switching 
Markets,”  International  Data  Corp.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  based  here,  predicted 
that  some  market  segments,  such  as  matrix 


switching,  will  prosper.  The  outlook  for 
others,  including  patching,  isn’t  so  promis¬ 
ing.  IDC’s  study  examined  the  markets  for 
three  product  lines,  including  patching, 
data  private  branch  exchanges  and  matrix 
switches. 

Patch  panels,  developed  in  the  early 
1970s,  are  manual  devices  that  enable  a 
user  to  transfer  lines  from  one  peripheral 
device  to  a  second  whenever  a  line  fails. 
The  report  predicted  only  3%  annual 
growth  for  the  patching  market  through 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


GERALD  P.  RYAN 


Catching  up  to  the  leaders:  Will 
IBM  be  the  net  management  maven? 


The  consensus  is  that  tele¬ 
communications  managers 
have  the  toughest  jobs 
around.  They  often  find  them¬ 
selves  understaffed,  under¬ 
budgeted  and  misunderstood. 
One  of  their  most  difficult 
tasks  is  predicting  industry 
trends  and  shaping  purchases 
so  they  will  be  in  concert  with 
those  trends. 

One  of  the  most  difficult 
areas  to  fathom  is  network 
management,  especially  for  a 
complex,  multivendor  net¬ 
work.  Managers  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  broad  range  of 
product  offerings. 

Companies  such  as  Para¬ 
dyne  Corp.,  Racal-Milgo,  Inc. 
and  Codex  Corp.  supply  prod¬ 
ucts  that  monitor  data  circuits 
and  gauge  performance.  These 
products  enable  a  user  to  pin¬ 
point  problems  and  take  im¬ 
mediate  corrective  action. 
Tesdata  Systems,  Inc.,  Avant- 
Garde  Computing,  Inc.  and 
other  vendors  offer  products 
that  monitor  network  perfor¬ 
mance  characteristics. 

Some  companies  offer  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  solutions 

Ryan  is  president  of  Con¬ 
nections  Telecommunications, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  and  soft¬ 
ware  firm  in  West  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  Mass. 


to  oversee  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  networks,  broadband 
networks  and  various  digital 
offerings.  There  are  electronic 
matrix  switches  that  supply 
corrective  action  capabilities, 
inventory  and  change  man¬ 
agement  systems  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  protocol  and  link  ana¬ 
lyzers  from  a  host  of 
companies. 

All  these  companies  ad¬ 
dress  relatively  narrow  parts 
of  the  overall  network  man¬ 
agement  dilemma,  and  all  are 
looking  to  expand  their  piece 
of  the  market  by  offering 
broader  and  more  versatile 
services.  They  realize  there  is 
a  great  need  and  a  lucrative 
market  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  that  can  control 
a  complete  network. 

Historically,  IBM  has 
played  catch-up  with  compa¬ 
nies  like  Codex  and  Paradyne. 
IBM’s  early  modems  and  their 
accompanying  integrated  di¬ 
agnostics  were  so  poorly  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  company  was 
labeled  as  a  neophyte  in  data 
communications. 

IBM’s  big  edge  has  been  its 
alliance  with  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  manager.  Gradually, 
the  company  began  to  move 
into  the  networking  perfor¬ 
mance  area  with  products 
such  as  Network  Communica¬ 


tions  Control  Facility  (NCCF), 
Network  Problem  Determina¬ 
tion  Application  and  Network 
Performance  Monitor. 

Few  people  realized  IBM 
was  gradually  improving  and 
refining  its  networking  tech¬ 
nology  and  software.  The 
company  began  to  recruit  and 
hire  many  of  the  people  who 
were  cut  adrift  from  AT&T. 
These  people  began  to  shape 
and  define  a  network  strategy 
for  IBM  that  was  more  than 
just  peripheral  to  the  sale  of 
computer  hardware. 

The  acquisition  of  Rolm 
Corp.  and  an  investment  in 
MCI  Communications  Corp. 
sounded  a  clear  signal  that 
IBM  planned  to  carve  out  a 
large  piece  of  the  network  pie. 

That  movement  continued 
this  year  when  the  company 
announced  NetView.  Many  in¬ 
dustry  observers  knocked  Net- 
View  because  of  its  apparent¬ 
ly  glaring  first-cut  deficien¬ 
cies  and  failed  to  see  the 
broad  outlines  being  defined 
by  IBM. 

Let’s  set  the  record 
straight.  IBM  intends  to  make 
NetView  an  industry  standard 
as  pervasive  as  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture.  In  Net- 
View,  the  company  has  com¬ 
bined  improved  NCCF 

See  Management  page  20 


1990. 

On  the  positive  side,  patching  is  a  prov¬ 
en  approach  to  cable  management  and  will 
remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Patching  is  very  easy  to  maintain. 

Users  tend  to  remain  with  the  vendor 
initially  chosen,  but  they  seem  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  to  new  avenues  to  purchase  their 
equipment.  They  are  moving  away  from 
purchasing  the  equipment  from  manufac¬ 
turing  representatives  and  distributors 
and  toward  buying  it  from  a  vendor’s  di¬ 
rect  sales  force. 

On  the  down  side,  however,  patching 
equipment  is  very  durable,  which  limits  re¬ 
placement  sales.  Since  the  market  is  ma¬ 
ture,  vendors  are  unable  to  attract  new 
customers  with  bells  and  whistles,  im¬ 
proved  capabilities  and  price  cuts.  Also, 
the  emergence  of  new  technologies,  such  as 
sparing  and  switching,  is  eroding  the  patch 
market. 

Data  PBXs  regulate  traffic  between  a 
front-end  processor  and  terminals  vying 
for  access  through  a  limited  number  of 
ports.  The  data  PBX  handles  asynchronous 
transmission  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis. 

Prices  range  from  $120  to  $250  per  port, 
and  configurations  can  be  as  small  as  eight 
ports  and  as  large  as  4,024  ports. 

The  data  private  branch  exchange  mar¬ 
ket  experienced  low  or  negative  growth  in 
the  last  few  years,  according  to  IDC.  De¬ 
spite  that,  the  company  predicted  robust 
growth,  11%  annually,  for  this  market  seg¬ 
ment,  through  1990. 

IDC  said  the  digital  PBX  market  is  in 
transition.  Innovation  could  spur  future 
sales.  Products  are  expected  to  include  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  protocol  conversion  capabili¬ 
ty,  support  for  faster  transmission  speeds 
and  perhaps  voice. 

Equinox  Systems,  Inc.,  founded  in  1983, 
has  done  an  impressive  job  of  luring  users 
into  its  fold,  IDC  said.  The  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  boast  a  wide  range  of  features  and 
functions,  such  as  support  for  a  number  of 
wiring  options,  extensive  diagnostics  and  a 
free  30-day  trial  system. 

See  Digital  page  20 
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Another  contributing  growth 
factor  will  be  the  use  of  small  data 
PBXs  in  cooperation  with  local- 
area  networks.  A  data  private 
branch  exchange  could  supply  mul¬ 
tiplexing  and  server  functions  on  a 
local-area  network. 

A  few  data  PBX  vendors  have 
started  to  work  on  this  integration 
by  purchasing  local-area  network 
vendor  companies. 

Micom  Systems,  Inc.  purchased 
Interlan,  Inc.,  and  Infotron  Systems 
Corp.  has  purchased  Applitek 
Corp. 

The  high  end  of  the  data  PBX 
market  is  becoming  saturated  as 
other  technologies,  such  as  broad¬ 
band  local-area  networks  and  voice 
and  data  private  branch  ex¬ 


changes,  increase  in  use.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  market  saturation,  ven¬ 
dors  will  try  to  attract  mid-range 
and  small  system  users. 

Matrix  switches  are  micro- 
processor-controlled  restoral  de¬ 
vices  operated  by  technicians  at  a 
central  site.  These  switches  contin¬ 
ually  monitor  the  status  of  central 
site  equipment,  generate  alarms 
upon  network  or  device  failure  and 
dynamically  switch  in  backup  lines 
or  equipment.  Typically,  they  are 
found  in  large,  synchronous  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Most  matrix  switches  support 
400  to  600  ports  at  an  average  cost 
of  $300  per  port. 

The  matrix  switch  market  grew 
at  a  healthy  rate  of  54%  domesti¬ 
cally  and  100%  internationally  in 


1985. 

Products  brought  to  market  last 
year  demonstrated  that  vendors 
are  anticipating  users’  future 
needs.  Almost  all  of  the  new 
switches  support  V.35  interfaces, 
and  a  number  have  added  T-l  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Also,  network  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  being  added  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  products.  The  products  in¬ 
clude  polling,  alarming,  statistical 
information  and  sparing.  In  the 
short  term,  these  features  will  add 
to  the  price  of  a  switch. 

IDC  predicted  an  annual  com¬ 
pound  growth  rate  of  26%  and  rev¬ 
enue  of  $204.9  million  by  1990. 

IDC’s  report  is  available  for 
$1,000  from  Dorothy  Ferriter  at 
IDC,  (617)  872-8200.  □ 
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capabilities  with  control  of  Rolm 
PBXs  and  the  company’s  Token- 
Ring  Network.  In  addition,  Time- 
plex,  Inc.,  Teleprocessing  Products, 
Inc.,  Doelz  Networks,  Inc.  and  four 
other  companies  announced  prod¬ 
ucts  compatible  with  NetView. 

Will  IBM  succeed  in  establishing 
NetView  as  a  de  facto  standard? 
Will  vendors  such  as  AT&T  and  Co¬ 
dex  simply  acquiesce  to  NetView’s 
dominance? 

Traditional  telecommunications 
industry  leaders  have  a  technical 
head  start  and  a  more  focused  view 
of  telecommunications  needs. 
These  companies  have  a  broad,  en¬ 
trenched  customer  base,  and  they 
plan  to  keep  it.  Their  chief  weak¬ 
ness  continues  to  be  the  lack  of  an 
integrated  system  that  addresses  a 
complete  corporate  network. 

Systems  integrators  who  use 
telecommunications  products  are 
emerging  to  overcome  this  weak¬ 
ness.  Companies  like  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Corp.,  Contel  Corp.  and 
Boeing  Computer  Services  Co.  are 
providing  turnkey  amalgams  cus¬ 
tomized  to  the  needs  of  the  client. 


CCTake  time  to 
think  through 
your 

company's 
strategic 
needs.  )) 


New  players  are  also  to  emerge. 
One  venture-backed  group  has  put 
together  a  start-up  kitty  of  about 
$50  million  to  provide  comprehen¬ 
sive  network  management  solu¬ 
tions.  They’ll  start  as  integrators  of 
existing  technologies  and  quickly 
develop  overall  unifying  hardware 
and  software  systems  to  tie  all  the 
items  on  a  network  into  one  system. 

Don’t  forget  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies.  Not  only  are 
they  network  providers,  but  they 
have  a  tradition  of  overall  network 
support.  As  soon  as  the  courts  un¬ 
shackle  the  RBOCs,  expect  to  see 
them  as  significant  players. 

So  what  should  a  network  man¬ 
ager  do?  First,  don’t  make  any  ex¬ 
pensive,  long-range  decisions  now. 
If  the  network  manager  can  hold 
off  until  the  dust  settles,  options 
will  be  broader  and  trends  will  be 
more  clearly  defined. 

Second,  take  time  to  think 
through  the  company’s  strategic 
needs.  Prepare  some  position  pa¬ 
pers  and  circulate  them  through 
the  management  ranks  so  the  com¬ 
pany  can  develop  a  set  of  systemat¬ 
ic  goals  for  the  corporate  network. 

Third,  if  faced  with  an  immedi¬ 
ate  need  to  improve  your  network 
management  systems,  don’t  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  to  take  a 
large  bite  of  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  pie.  Instead,  select  a  few 
mainstream  products.  They  are 
likely  to  be  part  of  any  direction 
the  industry  may  take.  □ 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  small  talk  about  data  switches  lately. 
But  one  fact  remains ...  if  you  have  a  small  group  of 
workstations  that  need  to  talk . . .  Gandalf  has  the  answer. 

Gandatfs  new  PACX  200  desktop  data  switch  allows  workstations  like 
terminals  and  personal  computers  to  communicate  with  each  other  or 
with  attached  office  resources  like  minicomputers.  By  maximizing  the 
use  of  your  expensive  computer  equipment,  the  PACX  200  minimizes 
your  communications  line  costs  and  reduces  the  need  to  add  computer 
resources  as  your  company  grows.  PACX  200  offers: 

■  Versatility  that  allows  you  to  use  products  from  different  vendors 

■  Connectivity  among  your  terminals,  PCs,  printers,  word 
processors,  minis  and  mainframes  upon  command 

■  Data  security  at  any  level  required 

■  Network/system  management  for  complete  control  and  monitoring 
of  your  entire  communications  network 

■  A  completely  software-based  design  to  ensure  future  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities  as  your  needs  and  equipment  evolve 

In  addition,  PACX  200  has  the  highest  performance  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  connection  of  any  small  switch  on  the  market. 

So,  if  you  want  small  talk,  talk  to  the  competition.  But  if  you  have 
small  groups  of  people  who  need  to  share  information, 
talk  to  Gandalf.  (312)  541-6060 


gandalf 

Nobody  knows  networking  like  Gandalf 
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u  We  are  long  past  the  stage  of  local  network  arm- waving  technology. 
Today,  the  issue  is  not  who  can  make  it  work;  it  is  who  can  make  it  work 
for  X  number  of  years.  The  marketplace  is  going  to  move  increasingly 
toward  those  vendors  that  can  provide  solid  service  and  support  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Terence  Bentley 

Director  of  communications  research 
The  Yankee  Group 
Boston 
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Use  of  the  Xerox  Network  Systems  protocol  and  nonstandard  communications  protocols 
will  decline  as  protocols  compatible  with  the  International  Standards  Organization  speci¬ 
fications  and  the  Department  of  Defense's  Transmission  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  rise. 

SOURCE:  THE  YANKEE  GROUP,  BOSTON 


►  SOFTWARE  OPTIONS 


Virtual  Ethernet  circuits 


►  LOCALNET  ’86 

Semi  makers 
cut  chip  deals 


OXNARD,  Calif.  —  Network  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  (NRC)  announced  a 
new  option  for  its  Fusion  Network 
Software  (FNS)  here  last  week  that 
is  compatible  with  products  from 
Bridge  Communications,  Inc.  and, 
when  used  with  Bridge  servers,  en¬ 
ables  RS-232  devices  to  communi¬ 
cate  at  high  speed  over  Ethernet 
virtual  circuits. 

Terminals,  printers  and  other 
nonprocessing  RS-232  devices  con¬ 
nected  to  FNS-compatible  Bridge 
servers  —  including  the  CS/1,  CS/ 
100,  CS/200  and  LS/1  —  can  com¬ 
municate  with  hosts  outfitted  with 
the  FNS  software  option  over  virtu¬ 
al  circuits  at  speeds  up  to  750K  bit/ 
sec.  Standard  RS-232  interfaces  are 
typically  limited  to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

The  software  option  supports 
the  Department  of  Defense’s  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  (TCP/IP)  and  the  Xerox 
Network  Systems  (XNS)  protocol. 

Bridge  servers  supporting  XNS 
can  establish  a  virtual  terminal 
connection  to  any  machine  on  the 
FNS  network  using  standard 
Bridge  utilities  and  commands.  FNS 
hosts  can  also  establish  virtual  cir¬ 
cuits  to  any  Bridge  port  with  NRC’s 
“bcon”  utility. 

TCP/IP  Bridge  servers  can  use 
any  machine  on  the  FNS  network  to 
perform  terminal  sessions  to  a 
Bridge  device  or  connect  from  a 
Bridge  device  to  an  FNS  host  using 
the  Telnet  protocol. 


The  FNS  Bridge  Compatibility 
software  option  is  available  now 
from  NRC  for  a  range  of  operating 
system  environments,  including 
Unix,  MS-DOS  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  VMS.  The  option  costs 
as  little  as  $100  for  personal  com¬ 
puters,  NRC  reported.  The  option 
has  reportedly  been  successfully 
installed  and  used  by  a  major  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  which  is  said  to  be 
connecting  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  minicomputers  to  printer 
and  terminal  devices. □ 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Semicon¬ 
ductor  vendors  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.  and  National  Semiconductor 
Corp.  rolled  out  announcements  at 
the  Localnet  ’86  show  held  here  re¬ 
cently,  TI  stating  it  will  support 
IEEE  802.2  logical  link  control 
(LLC)  in  its  token-ring  chip  set,  and 
National  Semiconductor  announc¬ 
ing  the  compatibility  of  its  Ether¬ 
net  controller  with  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Advanced  NetWare  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

National  and  3Com  Corp.  also 
announced  a  strategic  partnership, 
along  with  the  first  byproducts  of 
that  relationship  —  a  tool  kit  de¬ 
signed  to  help  computer  manufac¬ 
turers  develop  3Com-compatible 
networking  products. 

TI  made  its  announcement  joint¬ 
ly  with  Sytek,  Inc.,  which  is  provid¬ 
ing  802.2  source  code  for  the  chip 
maker’s  TMS380  Token-Ring  chip- 
set.  TI  developed  the  TMS380  chip- 
set  jointly  with  IBM.  The  802.2  LLC 
is  the  layer  above  the  media  access 
control  defined  by  IEEE  802.5  and 
has  been  selected  by  IBM. 

Sytek’s  implementation  of  802.2 
supports  IBM’s  Advanced  Program- 
to-Program  Communications/Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  and  Network  Basic 
I/O  System  interfaces,  which  are 
required  for  peer-to-peer  communi¬ 
cations  between  personal  comput¬ 
ers  on  an  IBM  network  and  for  mi- 


cro-to-mainframe  connections. 
Sytek  has  said  its  code  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  range  of  media,  includ¬ 
ing  broadband  coaxial  cable,  base¬ 
band  Ethernet-type  coaxial  cable, 
unshielded  twisted-pair,  fiber-op¬ 
tic  and  IBM  Token-Ring  media. 

The  TMS380  with  802.2  on-chip, 
slated  for  delivery  in  March  1987, 
will  improve  network  performance 
and,  through  simplified  system  in¬ 
tegration,  cut  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ing  token-ring  products,  according 
to  TI.  System  performance  could 
improve  by  as  much  as  50%  be¬ 
cause  on-board  LLC  protocols  will 
free  network  workstations  from 
operations  such  as  sequencing,  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  link  sessions  con¬ 
trol  and  automatic  retries. 

By  announcing  compatibility  be¬ 
tween  its  DP8390  Network  Inter¬ 
face  Controller  (NIC)  and  Novell’s 
Advanced  NetWare,  National  is 
making  it  clear  to  OEMs  they  can 
design  networks  using  Novell’s  de¬ 
velopment  kit  with  National  Semi¬ 
conductor’s  NIC.  The  DP8390  im¬ 
plements  all  media  access  control 
layer  functions  in  accordance  with 
the  IEEE  802.3  standard. 

In  addition,  National  Semicon¬ 
ductor  will  make  available  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1987  a  tool  kit  con¬ 
taining  National’s  DP389EB  LAN 
evaluation  board  and  3Com’s  34- 
network  software  and  documenta¬ 
tion.  This  tool  kit  is  aimed  at  OEMs 
looking  to  develop  3Com-compati- 
ble  network  products. □ 


JOHN  DIX 


Twisted-pair  scores  high  points 


Despite  the  fact  local  network 
procurement  decisions  have 
supposedly  risen  above  early  con¬ 
cerns  about  things  like  access 
methods,  the  issue  of  wire  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  problem. 

Options  abound:  fat  Ethernet- 
type  baseband  coaxial  cable,  cen¬ 
tral  antenna  television  broadband 
coaxial  cable,  thin  coaxial  cable, 
shielded  telephone-type  twisted¬ 
pair  wire,  standard  twisted-pair 
wire,  flat  under-carpet  cable  and 
fiber-optic  cable. 

Choosing  the  proper  media  re¬ 


quires  consideration  of  present 
and  future  bandwidth  require¬ 
ments,  expandability  of  network 
access  points,  ease  of  installation 
and  movement  of  network  de¬ 
vices,  and  installation  cost  and 
ongoing  maintenance. 

Nonshielded  twisted-pair  wire 
is  gaining  acceptance  as  the  net¬ 
work  medium  of  choice.  The  tele¬ 
phone-type  wire  is  the  easiest  to 
install,  cheapest  and,  when  wired 
in  traditional  telephone  fashion, 
easy  to  manage. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  use 


existing  telephone  wire  for  net¬ 
work  support,  lack  of  documenta¬ 
tion  and  careless  installation 
typically  render  most  existing 
wire  useless. 

IBM’s  endorsement  of  twisted¬ 
pair  wire,  however,  will  virtually 
ensure  a  migration  to  the  latter, 
leaving  in  question  the  future  of 
coaxial  systems.  In  the  future,  lo¬ 
cal  networks  will  probably  em¬ 
ploy  coaxial  cable  and  fiber  op¬ 
tics  to  support  twisted-pair  star 
clusters  or  where  special  high¬ 
speed  connections  are  required. 


The  easy  way  to  network  terminate,  minicomputers,  and  PCs. 


I  Now  MICOM 

offers  a  no  risk  way  to 
W  expand  access  to  your  com- 

~  puter  system. 

The  INSTANET6000  Series  20  is  a 
little  data  PABX  with  lots  of  capa¬ 
bility,  designed  into  a  bookshelf 
sized  enclosure.  And  you  can 
rent  **  ^or  as  ^ow  as  $6.50  per 
channel  per  month,  depending 
^  on  the  configuration  you  choose. 

And  when  it  comes  to  features,  the 
Series  20  is  priceless.  Its  a  flexible,  easy 
way  to  interconnect  up  to  250  computer 
ports  and  users  in  a  single  step. 

There  are  also  easy-to-use  menus  to  guide  new 
users  through  the  system.  Plus,  you  won't  need  to  run 
bulky  lengths  of  cable  between  the  Series  20  and  individual 
devices,  like  terminals  and  printers.  Our  Data  Distributor 
can  be  conveniently  located  near  your  equipment,  using 
only  two  existing  wire  pairs.  This  makes  for  fast  terminal 
connections  and  eliminates  cumbersome  RS-232  cable. 

What's  more,  the  Series  20's  small  size  fits  into  your 
office  as  comfortably  as  its  low  price  fits  your  budget. 

H  To  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  rent  and  install  an 
Sit INSTANET6000  Series  20  data  PABX,  call  us  at  the 
^  MICOM  applications  hotline. 

\  No  one  knows  more  about  data  PABX  than 

MICOM.  That's  why  our  customers  have  already 
ik\  bought  and  installed  over  1,000,000  channels.  And 
(Sfigk  now  they  can  rent  from  us.  And  only  us. 

Because  when  it  comes  to  renting  data  PABX, 
In.  \  we  own  the  market. 


It's  never  been  easier  to  get  started  in  data 
switching  Because  now  you  can  rent  data 
PABX  equipment  from  MICOM,  the 
world  leader. 


+/gWM=- 

I o  MIC0H-U5 


The  channeb  are  as  low  as  $6.50 
per  month,  but  you  can  get  your  questions 
answered  for  free.  Call  the  MICOM  Hotline 
for  more  info  or  applications  assbtance. 


DATACOMM  BY 


MICOM  Systems,  Inc.,  4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue, 

Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100.  Europe:  UK-(44)  (635)  832441 
Int'l:  USA-(01)  (805)  583-8600. 

"MICOM"  and  "INSTANET6000"® 


More  ways  to  help 
:omnuters  do  more. 


Introducing  an 
incredihb  data  FABX 
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u  Are  you  more  comfortable  talking  about  equip¬ 
ment  with  other  telecommunications  managers  or  con¬ 
sultants?  If  you  said  managers,  you’ve  got  lots  of  com¬ 
pany.  A  Pacific  Bell  survey  found  the  single  most 
important  source  of  information  about  equipment  and 
services  is  business  associates  (88%).  That’s  a  good 
reason  to  join  a  users  group. 

Telecom  Executives  Handbook 
Published  by  United  Communications  Group 

Bethesda,  Md. 


ISDN  becomes  a  reality 


With  a  telephone  call  from 
Mountain  Bell’s  Arizona 
vice-president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Don  Cline,  the  first 
actual  user  test  of  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  got 
under  way  last  month.  Now  it 
seems  users  will  finally  be  able 
to  put  ISDN  into  perspective. 

No,  ISDN  won’t  make  local 
networks  obsolete,  obviate  the 
need  for  private  lines  or  change 
the  telecommunications  land¬ 
scape  overnight.  It’s  a  frame¬ 
work  designed  to  integrate 
voice  and  data  transmissions 
and  support  advanced  services. 
And,  yes,  it  will  eventually 
change  the  nature  of  telecom¬ 
munications  as  we  know  it. 

Large  business  customers 
will  be  able  to  derive  23  chan¬ 
nels  from  a  single  twisted-pair 
telephone  wire  that  can  simul¬ 
taneously  support  a  range  of 
services  and  reconfigure  the 
service  mix  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice. 

In  the  morning,  the  line  may 
be  divided  into  channels  provid¬ 
ing  12  AT&T  Megacom  lines 
and  nine  AT&T  Software-De¬ 
fined  Network  links.  At  night, 
the  user  could  amalgamate  the 
circuit  capacity  to  provide  a 
few  high-speed  digital  pipes  to 

Gallant  is  managing  editor 
of  Network  World. 


dump  data  to  remote  locations. 

Beyond  customer-controlled 
reconfiguration  exists  machine- 
controlled  reconfiguration.  This 
environment  won’t  require  hu¬ 
man  intervention.  With  each 
call,  a  customer’s  switch  will  in¬ 
form  the  network  what  access 
channel  it  wants  to  use  and 
which  service  the  call  is  des¬ 
tined  for. 

That  technology  is,  admitted¬ 
ly,  a  long  way  off.  The  Phoenix 
trial  is  just  the  beginning,  a 
chance  to  test  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  ISDN  Centrex-style. 
John  Amidon,  deputy  manager 
of  information  systems  and  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Arizona  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  the 
first  user  company  in  Mountain 
Bell’s  trial,  said  one  benefit  he 
wants  to  examine  is  the  ability 
to  relocate  terminals  by  simply 
plugging  them  into  a  wall  jack. 

Sidestepping  talk  of  net¬ 
works  as  strategic  assets  and 
avoiding  the  jargon  of  commu¬ 
nications  as  a  competitive 
weapon,  technological  advances 
such  as  ISDN  are  really  nothing 
more  than  ways  to  support  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  Arizona  ISDN  trial  offers 
users  a  good  opportunity  to  see 
some  advanced  technologies  at 
work.  After  that,  it  will  be  up 
to  the  users  to  decide  how  ISDN 
can  be  employed. 


►  NETWORK  SECURITY 


Zale  builds 
a  safer  system 

Firm  hires  ecepert  to  safeguard  net. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


IRVING,  Texas  —  With  1,500  re¬ 
tail  jewelry  stores  located  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  Zale  Corp.  is  highly 
dependent  on  its  data  processing 
and  communications  network  for 
processing  customer  credit  applica¬ 
tions  and  maintaining  store  inven¬ 
tories.  So  dependent,  in  fact,  that 
the  company  hired  Newton  Terry, 
an  expert  on  network  security  and 
disaster  recovery,  to  train  its  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  subject. 

Terry  joined  Zale,  based  here,  in 
1984,  for  what  he  believed  would 
be  a  short  stint  training  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  in-house  staff  in  security  pro¬ 
cedures  and  disaster  recovery. 
Now,  more  than  2 lA  years  later,  he 
is  still  working  for  the  company, 
ensuring  the  physical  security  of 
its  information  processing  and 
communications  network. 

“Physical  security  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,”  said  Terry,  adding  that  pro¬ 
tecting  information  systems  from 
damage  caused  by  intruders  or  dis¬ 
gruntled  employees,  as  well  as 
fires,  floods  and  natural  disasters, 
is  at  least  as  important  as  ensuring 
against  technological  malfunctions. 

For  Terry,  the  author  of  two 
books  on  the  subject,  disaster  re¬ 
covery  preparation  is  a  time-con¬ 
suming  process  requiring  meticu¬ 
lous  planning.  Still,  he  said, 
disaster  recovery  procedures  can 
be  broken  down  into  three  broad 
categories:  prevention  of  disaster, 
limiting  damage  of  unpreventable 
disaster  and  making  sure  the  net¬ 
work  is  up  and  running  as  soon  as 
possible  after  a  disaster. 

“It  is  much  more  cost-effective 
to  prevent  a  disaster  than  to  try  to 
recover  after  the  fact,”  Terry  said. 

The  initial  step  in  disaster  pre¬ 
vention  is  to  perform  a  risk  analy¬ 
sis  to  identify  areas  in  which  the 
network  is  vulnerable.  This  analy¬ 
sis  should  be  periodically  updated 
to  include  new  hardware,  software 
and  applications.  No  risk  analysis 
should  be  undertaken  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  system’s  users,  the  ex¬ 
pert  noted. 

“If  you  cannot  prevent  a  disas¬ 
ter,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  limit  the 
extent  of  damage  through  operator 
training  and  emergency  procedures 
to  show  employees  what  to  do,”  he 


explained.  “Generally,  during  an 
emergency,  what  happens  in  the 
first  five  minutes  will  determine 
whether  you  have  a  minor  accident 
or  a  major  disaster.” 

In  the  case  of  an  actual  disaster, 
the  most  important  task  is  to  get 
the  system  up  and  running  as 
quickly  as  possible.  At  Zale,  Terry 
said,  there  are  some  15  recovery 
teams  prepared  to  go  into  action  af¬ 
ter  a  disaster. 

A  backup  data  base  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  element  in  a  di¬ 
saster  recovery  program,  said  Ter¬ 
ry.  “For  example,  our  data  base  is 
unique  to  Zale,”  he  explained.  “You 
can  hire  extra  people  to  come  in 
and  help  during  an  emergency.  You 
can  lease  or  buy  equipment,  but 
you  cannot  do  that  for  files  that  are 
unique  to  the  company.” 

Zale  has  what  Terry  described  as 
a  “critical  data  base.”  That  is,  the 
company’s  emergency  data  base 
comprises  its  most  critical  informa¬ 
tion.  Terry  pointed  out  that,  in  an 
emergency,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  streamlined  disaster  recovery 
program  capable  of  running  the 
most  important  applications. 

Zale’s  backup  facilities  are  what 
Terry  described  as  a  shell.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  shell  is  a  facility 
with  a  raised  floor,  air  conditioning 
and  other  requirements  needed  to 
house  a  CPU.  A  backup  facility 
fully  equipped  with  a  CPU  and  per¬ 
ipherals  is  called  a  “hot  spot,”  in 
disaster  recovery  parlance. 

Backup  communications  facili¬ 
ties  are  among  the  most  important 
and  hardest  to  obtain  elements  of  a 
disaster  recovery  setup,  Terry  said. 
This  is  because  users  generally  are 
dependent  upon  interexchange  and 
local  exchange  carriers  for  emer¬ 
gency  telephone  lines. 

Zale  is  currently  assessing  its 
emergency  communications  needs. 
It  is  likely  that  the  company  will 
opt  to  back  up  its  private-line  ser¬ 
vice  with  emergency  dial-up  capa¬ 
bility.  He  said  he  has  recommended 
that  the  company  have  100  backup 
modems,  20  dial-up  lines  and  four 
dedicated  lines  ready  to  press  into 
service  in  the  event  of  a  disaster. 

The  cost  of  a  disaster  recovery 
plan  can  range  from  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000,  Terry  said,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  system  and  the 
amount  of  redundancy.  □ 


Bring  Your  Digital  Equipment 
System  Needs  to  New  York 


It  seems  the  more  products  that  come  on  the  market,  the 
harder  it  gets  to  find  the  right  ones  for  your  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  computer. 

DEXPO  East  86  puts  you  on  the  right  track  for  DEC-compat- 
ible  hardware,  software,  systems  and  services,  by  offering 
:  products  from  250  leading  vendors.  Compare  for  price  and 
performance.  See  all  new  technologies  for  the  MicroVAX 
II*  VAX*  8000  series,  and  VAXmate  PC.  Explore  thousands 
of  enhancements  for  every  VAX,  PDP-1 1  *,  and  DEC  micro. 

Conference  Provides  Management 
and  Technical  Solutions 

The  DEXPO  East  86  Conference  focuses  on  leveraging  your 
DEC  system  for  total  solutions.  Sessions  for  top  executives 
and  technical  managers  will  be  led  by  industry  leaders 
who  understand  your  concerns.  Topics  include  IBM-to-DEC 
Connectivity;  Third-Party  Enhancements;  VAX  Migration; 
Local  Area  Networking;  PC-to-VAX  Integration;  Software 
Strategies  and  more. 

Call  Toll-Free  800-628-8185 

(8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Eastern  time)  HI 
In  New  Jersey  (609)  987-9400  HI 


FREE  Coupons  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars 

Call  toll-free  800-628-8185.  We'll  send  you  coupons  that 
can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  on  new  products.  You 
also  get  a  free  guide  to  the  latest  DEC-compatibles,  and 
money-saving  show  tickets. 


DEXPO  East  attendees  get  FREE  ADMISSION  to  the 
concurrent  Microcomputer  Graphics  Show. 


DEXPO*  East  86 

The  Eleventh  DEC*-Compatible  Exposition  and  Conference 

Javits  Convention  Center 
New  York,  NY 
December  17-19,  1986 
Wednesday  —  Friday 
9:30  a.m.  —  5:30  p.m. 

Organized  by  Expoconsul  International  Inc.,  3  Independence  Way, 

Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

•Registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
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See  inside  for: 

►Racal-Milgo  trellis-coded  modem 
►Data  switching  unit  and 
switch  control  package 


►  DATATEL,  INC. 

Data  link 
tester  bows 

Newest  member  of  analyzer 
line  has  T-l  test  capabilities. 


CHERRY  HILL,  N.J.  — 
Datatel,  Inc.  expanded  its 
line  of  test  equipment  with 
a  new  data  link  analyzer. 

The  firm’s  DCP2083  Data 
Link  Analyzer  III,  a  desktop 
testing  device,  is  designed 
to  assist  network  engineers 
in  measuring  data  link  per¬ 
formance,  testing  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  data  once  it  reaches 
the  transmission  line  and 
performing  diagnostics  on 
transmission  equipment. 

The  unit  creates  10  test 
patterns  in  eight  different 
data  formats  and  will  test 
synchronous,  asynchro¬ 
nous  and  T-l  transmission 
facilities.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  test  modems,  multiplex¬ 


ers  and  the  channel  service 
units  and  data  service  units 
used  in  digital  data  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  DCP2083  Data  Link 
Analyzer  III  is  positioned 
above  its  DCP2081  Data 
Link  Analyzer,  according  to 
the  firm.  The  DCP2081  is 
used  to  test  the  quality  of 
synchronous  and  asynchro¬ 
nous  data  links. 

The  DCP2083  supports 
five  different  switch-selec¬ 
table  interfaces,  including 
V.35,  RS-232,  RS-422,  bipo¬ 
lar  and  the  MIL-STD-188 
Military  Communications 
System  Technical  Standard. 
The  unit  features  47 
switch-selectable  operating 


speeds  ranging  from  50  bit/ 
sec  to  6M  bit/sec. 

Datatel  is  touting  the  de¬ 
vice’s  ability  to  measure  T- 
1  facilities.  The  device  is 
equipped  with  LED  indica¬ 
tors  that  keep  operators  ap¬ 
prised  of  when  T-l  trans¬ 
mission  requirements  have 
not  been  met.  The  T-l  test¬ 
ing  and  LED  indicators  con¬ 
tinue  operating  even  when 
other  test  procedures  are 
under  way. 

Tests  are  looped  through 


DCP2083  Data  Link  Analyzer  III 

the  system  at  user-defined 
intervals.  When  the  results 
are  received  back,  they  are 
displayed  in  one  of  three 
digital  readout  screens.  The 
unit  also  keeps  track  of  sev¬ 
en  different  error  measure¬ 
ments,  including  bit,  char¬ 
acter  and  block  errors  as 
well  as  the  number  of  sec- 
onds-in-error,  error-free 
seconds  and  test  seconds. 

In  addition  to  its  other 
testing  features,  the 
DCP2083  Data  Link  Analyz¬ 


er  III  includes  a  loop  mode 
supporting  loop-back  self 
tests. 

Users  can  print  out  test 
results  by  attaching  a  print¬ 
er  to  the  unit’s  printer  port. 

A  desktop  version  of  the 
DCP2083  Data  Link  Analyz¬ 
er  III  is  available  for 
$4,975. 

A  kit  that  supports  rack¬ 
mounting  of  the  unit  is 
priced  at  $250,  while  a  por¬ 
table  version  is  available 
for  $5,325.0 


Products  □  Services 


m  Facility  terminating  unit 

General  DataComm,  Inc.  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  telephone  company  central 
office  facility  terminating  unit  (FTU) 
that  will  support  hubless,  dedicated  dig¬ 
ital  data  transmissions.  The  firm  also 
announced  a  2,400  bit/sec  modem  and 
an  enhancement  to  its  Accunet  Terminal 
Interface  Unit. 

The  DataComm  FTU-56K  is  a  full-du¬ 
plex,  synchronous  data  communications 
unit  for  use  in  a  telephone  central  office 
to  establish  digital  links  within  a  local 
access  and  transport  area  at  56K  bit/sec. 
The  unit  supports  point-to-point  or  mul¬ 
tipoint  bridged  service  applications  in 
place  of  a  digital  transmission  service  or 
channel  bank  data  point.  The  product  re¬ 
portedly  eliminates  the  need  to  link  digi¬ 
tal  transmissions  through  a  hub  office. 
The  unit  will  also  support  remote  test 
systems  including  AT&T’s  Switched  Ac¬ 
cess  Remote  Test  System. 

The  Acculine  224X  2,400  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dem  includes  X.25  packet  access  and  er¬ 
ror  correction.  The  modem  operates  syn¬ 
chronously  or  asynchronously  in 
full-duplex  and  features  autodialing  ca¬ 
pabilities.  The  product  supports  the 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.’s 
AT  Command  Set  and  is  compatible  with 


a  number  of  communications  software 
packages. 

The  High  Density  Rackmount  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Digi-Dial/56K  is  designed  for 
high-density  installations  requiring  mul¬ 
tiple  switched  56K  bit/sec  circuits.  Up  to 
15  Digi-Dial/56K  channel  cards  will  fit 
in  GDC’s  19-inch  rack-mounted  shelves. 
A  single  push-button  telephone  or  801- 
type  automatic  calling  unit  will  allow  all 
15  channel  cards  to  access  AT&T’s  Ac¬ 
cunet  network. 

The  FTU-56K  costs  $995.  The  Accu¬ 
line  224X  costs  $770.  The  Digi-Dial/56K 
Rackmount  cards  cost  $2,250,  and  the 
telephone  interface  card  set  is  $795. 

General  DataComm,  Inc.,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn.  06762  (203)  574-1118. 


■  Network  equipment 
line  upgraded 

Xyplex,  Inc.  has  added  network  man¬ 
agement  capabilities  and  a  device  that 
acts  as  a  gateway  between  two  types  of 
media  to  its  networking  equipment  line. 

Xyplex’s  product  line  is  designed  to 
cut  network  costs  for  users  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  Decnet.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  Distributed  Network  Processing 
System  connects  DEC  VAXs,  ASCII  de- 

See  Xyplex  page  28 


►  UNGERMANN-BASS,  INC. 

Remote  LAN  link 
works  via  T- 1  lines 

SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  a  network  interface  unit  that  links  remote 
computers  attached  to  its  Net/One  local-area  network  over 
a  T-l  line. 

The  Network  Interface  Unit-140  (NIU-140)  is  teamed 
with  a  pair  of  Ungermann-Bass’s  High  Speed  Remote 
Bridges  to  support  synchronous  transmission  over  a  T-l 
link,  the  firm  said.  The  firm’s  High  Speed  Remote  Bridge 
reportedly  supports  the  T-l  speed  of  1.544M  bit/sec. 

In  addition  to  linking  remote  synchronous  computers 
over  a  T-l  link,  the  NIU-140  enables  a  pair  of  synchronous 
devices  attached  to  the  same  network  to  communicate  in  a 
point-to-point  environment. 

Each  NIU-140  supports  a  pair  of  synchronous  point-to- 
point  RS-232  connections  running  at  speeds  of  19.2K  bit/ 
sec. 

The  NIU-140  supports  IBM’s  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture’s  Synchronous  Data  Link  Control  (SDLC)  protocol, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Digital  Communications  Mes¬ 
sage  Protocol,  the  International  Standards  Organization- 
favored  High-Level  Data  Link  Control  as  well  as  IBM’s 
EBCDIC  and  Binary  Synchronous  Communications  (BSC). 

According  to  the  firm,  the  device  will  link  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  to  a  3274  cluster  controller  using  SDLC  or  BSC  pro¬ 
tocols  over  T-l  lines.  In  that  configuration,  the  firm  said, 
the  NIU-140  is  used  to  connect  the  mainframe’s  front-end 
processor  and  the  cluster  controller  to  Net/One. 

Available  later  this  year,  an  NIU-140  model  operating 
on  baseband  networks  costs  $2,595,  and  a  model  operating 
on  broadband  networks  will  be  priced  at  $2,995.0 


ON  AT&T’S  “  HIGHWAY  3B” 
THERE  ARE  NO  LIMITS  ON  WHERE 
YOU  ON  GO  WITH  COMPUTERS. 


Like  it  or  not,  the  multi-system  environment 
is  here  to  stay.  Mainframes  will  be  mainframes. 
PCs  will  continue  to  proliferate  like  mosquitoes. 
And  user  needs  will  change  every  day. 

It  is  high  time  somebody  created  a  family  of 
computers  for  an  evolving  mixed-system  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  time  is  now.  The  “somebody” 
is  AT&T. 

Our  3B  computer  family  is  among  the  first 
to  blend  the  technologies  of  data  processing  and 
communications.  Result:  a  unique 
ability  to  distribute  processing 


power  across  system  lines, 
from  user  to  user,  desktop  to  department, 
and  department  to  mainframe. 

AT&T’s  3Bs  are  easily  linked  up  to  IBM* 
mainframes  and  down  to  any  combination  of 
terminals,  peripherals,  and  MS-DOS**  PCs. 
The  idea  is  to  open  communication  between 


COMPUTERS  WITH  THE  FUTURE  BUILT  IN 

3B2/310.  Supports  up  to  14  users,  18  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  LI  MIPS,  32  bits  at  a 
time.  All  3Bs  are  32-bit  machines.  Storage:  86MB  internal  hard  disk;  up  to 
516MB  with  Expansion  Modules. 

3B2/400.  Supports  10  to  25  users,  46  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  1.1  MIPS.  Storage: 
172MB  internal,  to  860MB  with  Expansion  Modules. 

3B2  XM.  Expansion  Module  adds  23MB  cartridge  tape  storage  and/or  30  to 
72MB  hard  disk  storage. 

3B15.  Serves  16  to  60  users,  128  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  1.6  MIPS.  Supports  8 
drives,  with  maximum  storage  of  2.7  gigabytes. 

Not  shown:  Other  members  of  ATfcT’s  3B  computer  family  serve  up  to  100  users, 
across  a  wide  range  of  business  needs  and  environmental  conditions. 


systems— without  forcing  users  to  give  up 
the  applications  they  know  and  trust. 

In  most  offices,  the  effect  on  productivity 
is  electric. 

"THESE  GUYS  THINK  OF  EVERYTHING 

The  SB’s  role  in  a  distributed  data  process¬ 
ing  environment  can  grow  and  change  as  your 
business  evolves.  For  starters,  UNIX™  System 
V  permits  the  same  software  to  run  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  machines,  protecting  your  investment 
in  applications  and  user  training. 

On  the  hardware  side,  the  whole  3B  family 
is  like  a  big  set  of  building  blocks.  Everything 
is  modular.  A  system  of  feature  cards  and 
interfaces  makes  it  easy  to  add  functions  or 
peripherals.  Or  add  users.  Or  boost  perform¬ 
ance.  Or  all  of  the  above— in  any  order,  at  your 
own  pace. 

Example:  A  3B  “starter”  system  that  is  cost- 
efficient  for  6  users  can  easily  grow  to  serve  60 
users— and  more— with  the  same  efficiency. 

By  networking  3B  to  3B  you  can  support 
thousands  of  users— like  addingbeads  to 
a  string. 


Whether  those  “beads”  are  down  the  hall 
or  an  ocean  away,  AT&T’s  networking  tools  can 
swiftly  unite  them  all  into  a  single,  flexible, 
responsive  system. 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING? 

AT&T’s  3B  family  was  created  as  a  family  to 
enhance  the  systems  you  have  today,  without 
imposing  limits  on  where  you  can  go  tomorrow. 

Ifou  can  start  with  the  pieces  you  need  to 
solve  today’s  problem:  linking  mainframe  and 
desktop,  say;  or  pulling  together  a  department. 
As  your  needs  and  ambitions  change,  so 
can  your  system.  AT&T  makes  the  pieces  fit. 

To  learn  how  much  we  can  do  for  your  com¬ 
pany  today,  and  how  far  we  can  take  you 
tomorrow,  please  contact  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive,  authorized  supplier,  or  telephone 
1800247-1212. 

*IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

**MS-DOS  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Xyplex  from  page  25 
vices  and  IBM  mainframes. 

The  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  is  part  of  the  new  Release  2.0 
of  the  company’s  operating  soft¬ 
ware  and  is  being  offered  free  to 
current  users.  The  software  costs 
$2,500  for  first-time  users.  The  op¬ 
erating  system  runs  on  a  VAX  with 
VMS  operating  system  4.4. 

With  the  software,  a  network 
manager  can  perform  real-time 
monitoring  of  network  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  product  supplies  statis¬ 
tics  for  cable  utilization,  message 
transaction  rates  and  other  perfor¬ 
mance  parameters.  The  status  of 
network  components  can  be  moni¬ 
tored  down  to  the  port  level. 

Modem  control  signal  status  dis¬ 
plays  enable  a  system  manager  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  physi¬ 
cal  link  between  devices  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Load  balancing  options  are 
displayed,  and  a  user-originated 
load  balancing  algorithm  can  be 
easily  changed  to  maximize  VAX 
processor  performance. 

The  software  is  menu-driven. 
Each  menu  accepts  form  commands 
that  allow  a  manager  to  point  to  a 
command  and  strike  return  to  exe¬ 
cute  it.  Commands  include  View  In¬ 
formation,  Update  Configuration, 
Disconnect  Port,  Connections  Re¬ 
strict  and  Parameter  Load. 

The  microprocessor-based  Xy¬ 
plex  Ethernet/Linear  Coaxial  Inter¬ 
connect  ties  an  Ethernet  link  to  a 
Linear  Coaxial,  which  Xyplex  has 
used  for  its  systems.  The  link  costs 
$3,000. 

Xyplex,  Inc.,  100  Domino  Drive, 
Concord,  Mass.  01742  (617)  371- 
1400. 


Trellis-coded  modem 
introduced 

Racal-Milgo,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  trellis-coded  modem  oper¬ 
ating  in  full-duplex  over  dial-up  or 
leased  lines  at  speeds  of  4.8K  bit/ 
sec  or  9.6K  bit/sec. 

The  synchronous  RM-9632  mo¬ 
dem  complies  with  CCITT  V.32  rec¬ 
ommendations  over  2-wire  dial  and 
2-  or  4-wire  leased  lines.  The  mo¬ 
dem’s  2.2  second  echo  cancellation 
allows  its  use  with  satellite  links. 
Use  of  trellis-coded  modulation,  in 
which  redundant  data  packets  are 
sent,  reportedly  results  in  fewer 
data  retransmissions. 

The  RM-9632  features  an  auto- 
dialer  capable  of  storing  up  to  10 
telephone  numbers  in  nonvolatile 
memory.  All  configuration  parame¬ 
ters  are  also  stored  in  nonvolatile 
memory.  The  modem  also  offers 
manual  or  autoanswer  along  with  a 
test  pattern  generator,  error  detec¬ 
tor  and  loop-back  features  for  self¬ 
test  and  diagnostics. 

Two  interfaces  are  supported  by 
the  RM-9632.  The  RS-366/V.25  par¬ 
allel  dial  interface  is  compatible 
with  RS-366-based  autodial  connec¬ 
tions.  The  serial  asynchronous  dial 
interface  provides  autodial  func¬ 
tions  over  an  RS-232-C  port. 

The  RM-9632  is  priced  at  $3,500. 

Racal-Milgo,  Inc.,  1601 N.  Harri¬ 


son  Pkwy.,  Sunrise,  Fla.  33323 
(305)  475-1601. 


Data  switching  unit, 
control  package  out 

Dynatech  Data  Systems  Co.  re¬ 
cently  introduced  a  data  switching 
unit,  a  switch  control  package,  a 
V.35  A/B  electromechanical  switch 
reportedly  operating  at  speeds  of 
1.5M  bit/ sec  and  a  twisted-pair 
wired  multiplexer. 

The  EasyNet  switching  system 
reportedly  links  terminals,  hosts, 
printers  and  modems  at  speeds  up 


to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  A  data  rate  con¬ 
version  buffer  allows  a  device  to 
communicate  at  its  fastest  speed  to 
any  peripheral  device. 

EasyNet  offers  toggling  between 
connections,  redundant  logic  and 
power,  and  password  security, 
Dynatech  said.  The  system’s  menu- 
driven  configuration  package  can 
be  accessed  from  any  attached  ter¬ 
minal.  The  base  unit  comes  with  six 
ports  and  can  be  expanded  to  sup¬ 
port  1,536  ports.  The  6-port  unit  is 
$2,500.  A  fully  configured  unit  is 
about  $125,000. 

The  DynaNet  150  switch  control 
software  gives  an  IBM  Personal 


Computer  XT  or  compatible  switch 
control  functions.  This  package  can 
control  local  or  remote  Dynatech 
electromechanical  switches,  A/B 
switches,  channel  or  voice  access 
switches  and  equipment  substitu¬ 
tion  switches. 

Software  to  control  all  switching 
functions  is  priced  at  $1,250.  A 
package  that  supports  access  to 
lines  being  switched  for  real-time 
protocol  monitoring,  alarm  status 
and  interface  monitoring  is  priced 
at  under  $10,000. 

The  V.35  A/B  electromechanical 
switch  comes  in  8-  or  16-channel 
models  designed  to  operate  at 
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speeds  up  to  1.5M  bit/sec  as  well  as 
standard  V.35  speeds  of  56K  bit/ 
sec,  according  to  Dynatech.  The 
eight-channel  V.35  A/B  switch 
costs  $6,350.  The  16-channel  unit  is 
$12,400.  The  switches  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  8-  or  16-channel  incre¬ 
ments  up  to  64  channels. 

Dynatech’s  8-  and  16-port  Easy- 
Link  multiplexers  can  transmit 
synchronous  or  asynchronous  data 
up  to  5,000  feet  over  twisted-pair 
cable.  They  offer  autoreverse  on 
the  composite  lines  and  support  RJ- 
11  or  RS-232  connectors. 

The  8-port  EasyLink  is  priced  at 
$1,095.  The  16-port  version  is 


$1,895. 

Dynatech  Data  Systems  Co., 
7644  Dynatech  Court,  Springfield, 
Va.  22153  (800)  368-2210. 


■  Two  multiplexer 
boards  unveiled 

Equinox  Systems,  Inc.  recently 
unveiled  a  pair  of  multiplexer 
boards  that  fit  its  DS-5  and  DS-15 
data  switches  and  an  8-line  board 
that  adds  synchronous  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  DS-5  or  DS-15. 

The  Inter-Switch  Multiplexer 
boards  are  used  to  create  a  campus 


network  by  connecting  several  data 
switches  located  in  various  build¬ 
ings  or  by  connecting  remote  data 
switches  over  T-l  lines.  Connection 
of  data  switches  in  campus  net¬ 
works  can  be  done  over  4-wire 
twisted-pair  cable  or  line-of-sight 
microwave  systems. 

Both  Inter-Switch  Multiplexers 
are  plug-in  boards.  A  version  for 
use  with  U.S.  T-l  circuits  provides 
144  connections  between  data 
switches  at  speeds  of  1.544M  bit/ 
sec.  A  version  for  use  on  European 
T-l  circuits  meets  the  G703  specifi¬ 
cation  and  operates  at  2.048M  bit/ 
sec  to  provide  180  connections  be- 


Proven 

success. 


After  al (success  is  what 
l  you’re  after. 

And  since  a  private  corporate 
network  is  no  small  investment,  you'll 
want  to  look  carefully  before  you  leap. 

You’ll  want  to  be  sure  your  invest¬ 
ment  yields  substantially  improved 
information  control  and  uptime  per¬ 
formance.  And,  since  profitability  is  the 
bottom  line,  you’ll  want  to  be  sure 
you  achieve  rapid  payback. 

N.E.T.  is  in  the  business  of  success. 

We  realized  from  the  start  that  our 
destiny,  and  the  destinies  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  were  one  and  the  same. 

That’s  why  we  set  out  to  give  our 
customers  the  capability,  the  compati¬ 
bility  and  the  reliability  they  need  to 
stay  ahead  of  their  competition.  That’s 
why  we  set  out  to  offer  the  most  flexible 
architecture  on  the  market,  to  fit  each 
company's  individual  requirements 
and  future  needs. 

Equally  important,  N.E.T.  saw 
service  as  integral  to  customer  success. 
That's  why  N.E.T.  puts  more  emphasis, 
including  more  investment,  in 
customer  service. 

The  success  of  our  customers  is  the 
best  advertisement  we  could  ask  for. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  customer  who 
told  Network  World  that  his  N.E.T.  Tl 
network  system  was  “the  most 
reliable  piece  of  communications 


equipment”  hi$  company  had  ever 
owned. 

If  you’re  out  to  shape  and  control 
your  company’s  telecommunications 
and  data  destiny  (and  costs),  then  N.E.T. 
invites  you  to  look,  listen,  and  compare. 

We  certainly  aren't  the  only 
company  that  promises  you  consoli¬ 
dated  voice  and  data  traffic  in  a 
manageable,  reliable  communications 
system.  But  we  may  be  the  only  one 
that  can  prove  it. 

Here's  what  puts  N.E.T. 
customers  ahead: 

Performance.  Your  business  functions 
more  effectively.  N.E.T.  significantly 
increases  the  operational  performance 
of  your  communications— data,  voice 
and  video. 

Compatibility.  With  existing 
communications  standards.  With 
emerging  communication  standards. 
And  with  all  the  major  H  common 
carriers. 

Reliability.  N.E.T.’s  designed-in 
nonstop  redundancy  and  an  intelligent, 
self-healing  architecture  assure  you 
that  your  critical  applications  have 
higher  availabilility— the  true  measure 
of  reliability. 

Service.  From  network  planning 
and  design  to  our  24-hour-a-day,  seven- 
day-a-week  Technical  Assistance 
Center,  N.E.T.  gives  you  the  total  support 


that  makes  building  a  private  corporate 
network  practical. 

Proven  Success.  Over  thirty  major 
U.S.  companies  and  institutions  are  now 
reaping  the  benefits  of  installed  N.E.T. 
networks. 

We  invite  you  to  find  out  more. 

Call  for  this  free  brochure: 
1-800-232-5599,  Ask  for  dept  N35 
In  California:  1-800-227-5445, 

Ask  for  dept  N35 
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tween  data  switches. 

The  8-Line-SYNC  Board  allows 
the  DS-5  and  DS-15  to  be  used  for 
network  configuration  and  for  fall¬ 
back  switching  to  back  up  comput¬ 
ers  and  data  communications 
equipment  in  IBM,  Burroughs  Corp. 
and  other  synchronous  mainframe 
environments. 

The  firm  said  the  board  offers  an 
alternative  to  the  patch  panels  and 
electronic  matrix  switches  com¬ 
monly  used  in  synchronous  envi¬ 
ronments. 

As  with  electronic  matrix 
switches,  synchronous  connections 
to  the  data  switch  are  created  with 
the  data  switch’s  supervisor  termi¬ 
nal  and  are  maintained  in  nonvola¬ 
tile  memory.  Point-to-point  and 
multidrop  configurations  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  board. 

Each  8-Line-SYNC  Board  sup¬ 
ports  eight  synchronous  RS-232 
lines  with  full-modem  control  sig¬ 
nals  operating  at  speeds  of  9.6  bit/ 
sec. 

Both  versions  of  the  Inter- 
Switch  Multiplexer  board  cost 
$5,000.  The  8-Line-SYNC  Board  is 
priced  at  $2,000. 

Equinox  Systems,  Inc.,  12041 
S.W.  144  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33186 
(305)  255-3500. 


Micro-based 

programmable  telephone 


Teledex  Corp.  announced  a  micro¬ 
processor-based  programmable 
telephone  supporting  single-button 
access  to  Centrex  and  private 
branch  exchange  features. 

According  to  the  company,  the 
Basic  +  telephone  includes  a  mes¬ 
sage-waiting  light  and  1 1  program¬ 
mable  keys  capable  of  storing  up  to 
15  digits  and  characters,  including 
pause  and  flash  commands. 

The  programmable  telephone 
keys  can  be  used  for  autodialing 
and  other  functions  such  as  remote 
pickup,  automatic  redialing,  call 
transfer  and  call  forwarding. 

The  Basic  +  is  available  in  table- 
top  or  wall-mounted  versions. 

The  Basic  +  telephone  costs  $95. 

Teledex  Corp.,  Suite  200,  25  E. 
Trimble  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95131  (408)  942-3100. 


Autodial  modem  fits 
in  Meridian  PBX  modem  pool 

Biicomp  Corp.  announced  an  auto¬ 
dial  modem  designed  for  use  in  mo¬ 
dem  pools  attached  to  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.’s  Meridian  private 
branch  exchanges. 

The  $549  4120-NT  is  reportedly 
compatible  with  the  Hayes  Micro¬ 
computer  Products,  Inc.  Smartmo- 
dem  AT  command  set.  Its  internal 
software  supports  user-defined  call 
setup,  call  progress,  automatic  lo¬ 
gon  and  call  termination  parame¬ 
ters.  It  also  supports  other  commu¬ 
nications  software  and  will  operate 
as  a  stand  alone. 

Bizcomp  Corp.,  532  Mercury 
Drive,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)  733-7800.  □ 


No  operators  need  apply 


A  customer  calls  a  vendor’s  800  number. 
But  instead  of  hearing  a  live  operator,  he 
hears  a  pleasant  voice  ask  him  to  press  “one” 
if  he  would  like  to  place  an  order,  “two”  if 
he  would  like  to  receive  more  information  on 
the  product,  or  “zero”  if  he  needs  to  speak  to 
a  human  operator.  Using  the  push-button 
keypad  to  enter  the  data,  the  customer  can 
receive  instant  credit  authorization,  leave  a 
voice  message  requesting  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  or  have  the  product  shipped  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  address  listed  on  his  credit  card. 

This  scenario  is  just  one  application  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  market  for  interactive 
voice  equipment  and  services. 

The  interactive  voice  market  encompasses 
any  equipment  or  service  that  makes  interac¬ 
tion  possible  between  a  push-button  tele¬ 
phone,  a  communications  network  and  a  com¬ 
puter  or  tape  system. 

Voice  messaging  is  by  far  the  most  familiar 
interactive  voice  service.  It  has  received  the 
most  attention  from  the  trade  press,  and 
rightly  so,  since  it  constitutes  the  largest  rev¬ 
enue  producer  for  the  industry.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  telephone  answering  machines, 
and  although  voice-messaging  equipment  is 
much  more  sophisticated,  functional  and  ex¬ 
pensive  than  answering  machines,  it  never¬ 
theless  fulfills  a  similar  need. 

In  addition  to  voice  messaging,  however, 

Reed  is  director  of  research  services  at 
Link  Resources,  which  is  a  New  York-based 
market  research  and  consulting  firm  special¬ 
izing  in  information  and  communication  ser¬ 
vices. 


the  interactive  voice  industry  provides  a 
range  of  products  and  services  that  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  communicate  with 
businesses  and  for  businesses  to  coordinate 
internal  communications.  There  are  four  oth¬ 
er  primary  applications  that  interactive  voice 
equipment  can  support: 

■  Audiotex.  This  application  is  dedicated  to 
the  one-way  dissemination  of  information  or 
entertainment.  A  company  sets  up  a  number 
of  recorded  messages  that  customers  can  call 
to  find  out  about  products,  to  learn  where  a 
service  representative  may  be  found  or  to 
hear  an  entertaining  message.  The  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies’  976  Dial-It  services,  which 
allow  customers  to  call  for  recorded  weather 
information,  horoscopes  or  other  information 
for  a  fixed  fee,  are  a  good  example  of  a  pub¬ 
licly  available  audiotex  service.  Both  private 
and  corporate  uses  of  audiotex  are  growing 
rapidly. 

■  Transactions.  Along  with  voice  messaging, 
this  is  the  fastest  growing  interactive  voice 
application.  In  transaction  applications,  in¬ 
teractive  voice  hardware  turns  a  push-button 
telephone  into  a  data  entry  terminal.  A  bank 
customer,  for  example,  can  call  in  and  trans¬ 
fer  money  from  one  account  to  another  or 
hear  a  recorded  voice  read  off  his  account 
balance.  The  bank  does  not  need  a  live  opera¬ 
tor  to  complete  the  transaction,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  does  not  have  to  stand  in  line  or  buy 
an  expensive  data  terminal. 

Within  a  company,  salespeople  can  call  a 
single  number  and  enter  a  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  without  being  put  on  hold  by  the  opera¬ 
tor.  This  information  might  include  the  cus¬ 


tomer’s  order  number,  items  ordered,  amount 
and  where  they  should  be  shipped.. 

■  Call  handling  or  auto-operator.  This  appli¬ 
cation  replaces  a  live  operator  in  a  situation 
where  most  callers  ask  the  same  question. 

The  caller  hears  a  recorded  voice  that  directs 
him  to  the  proper  area  within  the  company. 
In  some  cases,  the  number  of  calls  going 
through  the  operator  is  reduced  by  as  much 
as  80%. 

■  Polling/surveying  (telemarketing).  These 
devices  not  only  dial  hundreds  of  numbers  a 
day,  but  they  also  deliver  a  recorded  mes¬ 
sage,  if  the  call  recipient  requests  it,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  recipient  to  leave  a  response.  Catalog 
operations  like  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  are 
using  interactive  voice  equipment  to  notify 
their  customers  that  their  orders  are  in; 
schools  use  them  to  notify  parents  when 
their  children  are  not  in  school. 

Competition  in  all  four  of  these  categories 
is  heating  up.  Indeed,  interactive  voice  ser¬ 
vices  and  equipment  are  much  less  expensive 
than  they  were  two  years  ago.  In  addition, 
many  vendors’  markets  are  beginning  to 
overlap.  As  competition  intensifies,  prices  for 
interactive  voice  applications  will  continue  to 
drop. 

A  shakeout  in  the  market  for  interactive 
voice  equipment  is  inevitable.  . 

Already  a  $500  million  industry,  the  inter¬ 
active  voice  equipment  market  will  grow  to 
nearly  $2  billion  by  1991,  but  the  number  of 
players  will  dwindle  from  the  current  500  to 
perhaps  150.  It  is  unclear  at  this  point  which 
vendors’  technology  will  survive.  This  is  a 

See  Voice  page  45 
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The  power  of 


Are  prices  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  products  and  services  too 
low?  Surprisingly,  the  answer  may 
well  be  yes. 

The  current  industrywide  price 
levels  may  be  too  low  for  vendors 
to  profitably  keep  the  promises 
they  make  to  their  customers.  As 
customers  continue  their  price 
pressure  on  vendors,  spurred  on  by 
previous  broken  promises,  and  as 
vendors  choose  to  compete  more  in¬ 
tensely  on  price,  the  current  state 
of  customer  dissatisfaction  will 
persist.  This  frustrating  industry 
condition  can  be  traced  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  blind  spot:  the  easy  pursuit 
of  efficiency  rather  than  the  more 
difficult  pursuit  of  effectiveness. 

Consider  the  information  sup- 

Nirenberg  is  president  of  Compe¬ 
tition  Technology  Co.,  a  Los  Gatos, 
Calif -based  consulting  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  competitive  use  of 
technology,  and  has  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 


plied  in  the  International  Commu¬ 
nications  Association’s  1985  Tele¬ 
communications  Expense  Survey. 
Twenty-three  major  industries  are 
ranked  according  to  their  telecom¬ 
munications  expenses  as  a  percent 
of  1985  total  revenues  and  total  op¬ 
erating  expenses.  The  average 
across-industry  telecommunica¬ 
tions  expense  is  about  .60%  of  reve¬ 
nue.  The  study  also  shows  that  av¬ 
erage  telecommunications  costs  are 
only  .83%  of  total  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  Even  a  doubling  of  network 
costs  will  not  make  much  overall 
difference  in  total  operating  costs. 
Hence,  user  efforts  to  reduce  tele¬ 
communications  prices  further, 
while  efficient,  will  hardly  be  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  bottom  line. 

Currenty,  data  processing,  MIS 
and  telecommunications  managers 
work  within  the  competitive  re¬ 
quest  for  information  (RFI)/re- 
quest  for  proposal  (RFP)  structure 
to  get  the  best  deal  for  their  firms. 
However,  these  managers  obtain 
immediate  praise  when  vendor 


price 

prices  are  squeezed  lower  up  front, 
while  the  proposed  benefits  of  good 
vendor  performance  are  some  time 
away.  Vendors,  succumbing  to  up¬ 
front  price  pressure  to  get  the  deal, 
tend  to  underestimate  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  delivering  when  margins  are 
too  thin.  Their  internal  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  mechanisms  can  become  re¬ 
lentless.  To  break  this  cycle,  pro¬ 
curement  methods  must  change. 

Users  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
an  increase  in  their  telecommunica¬ 
tions  expenses  to  provide  for  more 
rigorous  planning  and  management 
of  their  procurement  process.  Such 
an  expense  increase  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  three  main  areas. 

First,  although  it  is  currently  an 
industry  cliche,  tough-minded  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  should  be  conducted. 
In  particular,  the  user  firm  should 
be  clear  about  how  its  ability  to 
compete  in  its  industry  sector 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  telecom¬ 
munications  network.  Such  clarity 
about  competitive  benefits  gives  a 
framework  for  the  RFP. 


The  second  aspect  of  procure¬ 
ment  that  could  benefit  from  more 
management  attention  is  simply 
technical  competence  in  network 
engineering  and  operations.  This 
competence,  whether  attained  per¬ 
manently  by  employees  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  by  consultants,  should  be 
targeted  to  produce  an  effective 
RFP. 

An  effective  RFP  successfully 
elicits  vendor  proposals  that  de¬ 
scribe  networks  that  will  support 
the  firms’  goals.  Depending  on  the 
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MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS 


KEN  KRECHMER 

Out  with  old, 
in  with  new? 


network’s  size,  complexity  and  the 
technology  involved,  the  user’s 
technical  skills  may  also  be  needed 
to  model  and  simulate  the  networks 
proposed  to  ensure  that  perfor¬ 
mance  specifications  are  both  rea¬ 
sonable  and  achievable  within  the 
cpst  constraints. 

Finally,  a  major  improvement  in 
user  satisfaction  can  be  obtained 
through  pay-for-performance  con¬ 
tracts.  Users  should  contractually 
bind  their  vendors  to  specific,  mea¬ 
surable  goals  for  quality,  reliabil¬ 
ity,  technical  performance  and  de¬ 
livery  commitments.  These  goals 
must  be  tied  to  payments  so  con¬ 
tractual  satisfaction  by  the  vendor 
reaps  a  payment  and  failure  to 
meet  the  contract  results  in  a  penal¬ 
ty.  Such  a  rigorous  arrangement 
will  burden  both  sides.  Users  will 
be  required  to  be  clear  up  front 
about  their  strategic  and  technical 
goals.  Vendors  will  perceive  a 
greater  risk  with  the  introduction 
of  penalties  and  demand  higher 
prices.  The  threat  of  penalties, 
however,  will  be  a  strong  induce¬ 
ment  for  vendors  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  what  they  can  deliver,  and 
higher  prices  will  give  them  some 
maneuvering  margin.  Such  a  con¬ 


tractual  arrangement  should  result 
in  more  customer  satisfaction  and 
vendor  competition  on  the  basis  of 
value  instead  of  vaporware. 

While  there  is  no  assurance  that 
higher  prices  will  result  in  better 
vendor  products,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  this  can  be  true.  In  the 
case  of  complex  network  systems, 
the  vendor’s  cost  for  detailed  plan¬ 
ning,  configuration,  staging,  deliv¬ 
ery,  installation  and  acceptance 
testing  usually  amounts  to  about 
25%  of  the  total  network  price.  If 
vendors  raise  prices  by  50%,  it 
would  have  little  impact  in  terms  of 
the  user  company’s  total  operating 
costs  (average  telecommunications 
costs  would  go  up  from  .83%  to 
1.25%  of  total  operating  expenses) 
but  potentially  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  vendor  performance  if 
the  contractual  arrangements  out¬ 
lined  above  are  adopted. 

This  process  —  in  which  buyers 
tightly  couple  strategic  planning 
and  increased  user  competence  and 
in  which  users  pay  vendors  for 
kept  promises  and  receive  payment 
for  broken  promises  —  will  in¬ 
crease  the  probability  of  customer 
satisfaction,  product/service  quali¬ 
ty  and  vendor  profit  margins.  □ 


It  seems  the  emergence  of  In¬ 
tel  Corp.’s  80386  microprocessor 
as  the  core  of  the  next-genera¬ 
tion  personal  computer  awaits 
only  the  completion  of  the  next 
MS/DOS  operating  system  and  an 
obligatory  IBM  announcement. 

But  how  will  communications- 
oriented  applications  such  as 
electronic  mail,  network  servers 
and  electronic  data  interchange 
operate  on  a  future  IBM  80386- 
based  personal  computer? 

Personal  computer  users, 
whose  communications  equip¬ 
ment  currently  connects  to  the 
personal  computer  via  the  Read- 
Only  Memory  Basic  I/O  System 
(ROM  BIOS)  interface,  may  soon 
find  IBM  raising  the  stakes  of 
the  connectivity  game  by  offer¬ 
ing  an  80386  version  of  its  Ad¬ 
vanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications  (APPC)  for  the 
personal  computer.  Such  inter¬ 
faces  will  give  personal  comput¬ 
er  users  the  functionality  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture 
communications  but  will  require 
purchasing  new  computers  and 
software. 

Luckily,  users  and  vendors 
will  still  have  a  low-stakes  op¬ 
tion  available,  an  option  that  is 
provided  by  IBM. 

IBM  offers  two  specific  soft¬ 
ware  interfaces  for  connection  to 
its  personal  computer  micro¬ 
processors.  One  is  the  MS/DOS 
operating  system  and  its  associ¬ 
ated  ROM  BIOS  firmware  and, 
more  recently,  Network  Basic  1/ 

O  System  (NETBIOS),  which  pro¬ 
vides  networking  capability;  the 
other  is  APPC/PC.  According  to 
IBM,  APPC/PC  provides  SNA 
APPC  for  applications  programs 
that  perform  distributed  transac¬ 
tion  processing.  IBM’s  support  of 
APPC/PC  reflects  its  interest  in 
providing  a  standard  means  to 
allow  distributed  processing  and 
a  standard  interface  to  support 
SNA. 

APPC/PC  is  a  software  com¬ 
munications  interface  that  pro¬ 
vides  more  sophisticated  commu¬ 
nications  capabilities  than  the 
personal  computer’s  ROM  BIOS. 
Via  the  APPC/PC  interface,  the 
following  are  supported:  LU  6.2/ 
Physical  Unit  2.1  peer-to-peer 
communications,  lower  level  IBM 
network  management  functions, 
conversation  and  session  level 
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Action  Consulting,  a  communica¬ 
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security,  and  a  range  of  other 
communications  capabilities.  The 
problem  with  the  APPC/PC  in¬ 
terface  is  it  monopolizes  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer’s  CPU. 

Currently,  most  communica¬ 
tions  applications  interface  with 
the  host  personal  computer  via 
ROM  BIOS  or  NETBIOS.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  complexity 
of  writing  communications  appli¬ 
cations  in  an  SNA  environment, 
the  problem  of  monopolizing  the 
host  personal  computer  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  communications  function  and 
the  newness  of  APPC/PC  itself. 

When  IBM  delivers  a  personal 
computer  based  on  the  80386,  it 
seems  likely  that  such  a  system 
will  support  APPC/PC  as  its  pri¬ 
mary  communications  interface. 
The  80386,  with  its  more  com¬ 
plex  interrupt  structure,  is  a 
faster  and  more  powerful  chip 
that  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
processing  overhead  of  APPC/ 
PC.  This  strategy  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages  for  IBM: 

■  SNA  would  be  supported  down 
to  the  personal  computer  level. 

■  LU  6.2  peer-to-peer  communi¬ 
cations  would  operate  to  the  low¬ 
est  level  peer  —  the  personal 
computer. 

■  Currently  available  BIOS  inter¬ 
faces  would  become  obsolete. 

■  The  user  would  be  required  to 
purchase  bigger  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  support  SNA  capabili¬ 
ties. 

Any  migration  away  from  the 
BIOS  as  a  standard  software  in¬ 
terface  must  take  place  because 
of  a  user  desire  for  more  fea¬ 
tures,  not  because  of  a  change  in 
the  BIOS.  Any  serious  change  in 
the  BIOS  would  cause  enormous 
compatibility  problems. 

The  desirability  of  SNA  is  well 
understood  by  managers  who  op¬ 
erate  large  networks  (IBM’s  ma¬ 
jor  market).  SNA  capabilities, 
then,  are  the  means  that  IBM 
may  use  to  migrate  users  from 
the  BIOS  interface  to  the  APPC/ 
PC  interface. 

Such  a  migration  would  raise 
the  stakes  for  users,  however, 
since  they  would  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  80386-based  personal 
computers,  APPC/PC  software 
and  related  applications  software 
that  takes  advantage  of  SNA. 

But  IBM  does  offer  an  alterna¬ 
tive. 

Big  Blue  is  providing  higher 
level  communications  capabilities 
to  non-80386  personal  computers 
in  its  recently  announced  inter- 
See  APPC/PC  page  45 
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Does  research  soothe  the  network  beast? 

Although  market 
research  services 
may  help  users 
make  informed 
decisions  for  even 
the  most  Stone  Age 
networks,  such 
services  are  no 
panacea  for  user 
needs.  Here’s  a 
look  at  the  big 
three  in  the  user 
market,  which  has 
evolved  from 
vendor-oriented 
market  research. 

How  do  they  stack 
up  against  user 
needs? 

You  decide. 

Page  one. 


Rising  to  vendor  challenges 

In  the  open  environment  of  municipal  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  responding  to  a 
vendor  challenge  is  tantamount  to 
washing  your  dirty  laundry  in  public. 
Without  careful  preparation,  such 
challenges  can  hurt  a  communications 
manager’s  image  —  or  sink  his  career. 
Page  32. 

The  consultant’s 
conundrum 

When  negotiating 
to  hire  a 

consultant,  savvy 
communications 
managers  ask 
tough  questions 
that  identify  the 
consultant’s  actual 
or  potential  biases 
and  conflicts  of 
interest.  Part  two 
of  this  Network 
World  investigative 
report  lists  specific 
actions  users  can 
take  to  avoid  being 
steered  toward  a 
particular  vendor’s 
products  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

Page  41. 


Calling  all  communications  users: 
What’s  hot  in  the  industry?  Share  your 
knowledge  with  other  users.  Network 
World  is  soliciting  feature  articles  on 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  networking 
issues,  microwave  transmission  and 
departmental  networking. 

Send  proposals  for  user-oriented 
articles  on  these  and  other  timely 
communications  topics  to  Steve  Moore, 
features  editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  Mass. 
01701,  or  call  (617)  879-0700  ext.  584. 
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In  the  public  sector,  a  vendor  challenge  ca 


BY  PAUL  DAUBITZ 

Special  to  Network  World 


Communications  managers  in  municipal 
and  nonprofit  organizations  get  caught  in 
management  snares  that  their  private-sector 
counterparts  seldom  encounter.  These  organi¬ 
zations  are  often  burdened  with  ancient 
equipment,  high  costs  and  growing  pressure 
to  wring  the  most  out  of  public  tax  dollars  or 
fund-raising  contributions. 

In  the  private  sector,  decision  making  is 
shielded  from  public  view.  But  the  dynamics 
of  project  management  in  a  fish  bowl  —  in 
the  glare  of  public,  media  and  legal  scrutiny 
—  are  quite  different.  One  of  the  worst  poten¬ 
tial  pitfalls  facing  public-sector  managers  is  a 
formal  challenge  to  their  recommendations 
by  a  vendor  that  loses  a  bid. 

Challenges  range  from  relatively  minor  in¬ 
conveniences  to  full-scale  legal  battles.  At  the 
very  least,  communications  managers  and  the 
consultants  they  rely  upon  can  expect  to  de¬ 
vote  a  substantial  amount  of  time  defending 
their  recommendations  and  refuting  their 
vendors’  objections. 

The  fallout  from  a  serious  challenge  can 
spread  far  beyond  the  organization  and  dam¬ 
age  the  reputation  of  the  communications 
manager  and  the  consultant.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take;  what  is  at  issue  is  the  manager’s  credi¬ 
bility.  Successfully  rebuffing  a  challenge  can 
enhance  the  manager’s  credibility  within  the 
organization  and  establish  his  reputation  as 
an  effective  leader. 

Three-pronged  defense 

A  manager’s  ability  to  fend  off  challenges 
hinges  on  three  key  factors:  a  solid  request 
for  proposal  (RFP),  a  rigorous  evaluation  of 
the  bids  and  an  aggressive  defense  of  one’s 
recommendations.  The  best  way  to  proceed 
when  making  recommendations  is  to  do  such 
a  thorough  job  of  preparation,  research  and 
evaluation  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  vendor 
challenge. 

Managers  who  have  retained  a  consultant 
may  have  an  advantage  in  this  regard,  since 
much  of  this  preparation  is  “standard  con- 
gEf-V'  See  Management  page  34 
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dor  challenges 

put  your  career  on  the  line. 
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Management  from  page  32 
suiting  practice.”  But  standard 
practice  assumes  a  new  urgency  in 
the  face  of  a  serious  challenge  by  a 
disgruntled  vendor.  And  in  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  organization,  what  is  stan¬ 
dard  can  quickly  become  nonstan¬ 
dard  if  a  vendor  tries  to  exert 
political  pressure. 

For  example,  municipal  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  small  Northeastern  city 
recently  faced  a  vendor  challenge. 
The  city  has  just  under  28,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  anticipates  sustained  popu¬ 
lation  growth  for  a  number  of  years 
—  one  developer  alone  is  building 
800  housing  units.  Municipal  ser¬ 
vices  are,  as  a  result,  expanding 
rapidly. 

The  municipal  phone  system  is 
largely  antiquated.  A  cord  switch¬ 
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These  dual-function  protocol  analyzers 
work  harder  for  you.  When  you  aren't 
using  them  to  fix  network  faults,  connect 
them  to  a  line  to  get  valuable  network 
performance  information  as  a  bonus. 

Planning  and  Management 

■  Measure  line  utilization 

■  Analyze  response  times 

■  Answer  "what  iF'  questions 

■  Evaluate  software  performance 

■  Perform  X.25  pre-certification  tests 

■  Emulate  your  host  or  terminals 

■  Accumulate  level-of-service  data 

■  Watch  on-line  animated  graphics 

■  Collect  statistics  on  line  performance 

SNA,  SDLC,  X.25,  ISDN,  SS  #7, 
BISYNC,  etc.  mastered 

Now  you  can  master  complex  protocols 
without  programming.  Turnkey  applica¬ 
tions  give  you  the  complete  diagnostic 
and  performance  analysis  you  want. 

■  How  easy  can  statistical  analysis  be? 
As  easy  as  inserting  a  disk . . .  our  bar  and 
line  charts  make  interpretation  a  snap. 

■  Want  to  make  informed  network  deci¬ 
sions?  Get  the  facts  by  using  our  protocol 
statistics  and  line  utilization  programs. 

■  Are  response  times  what  they  should 
be?  Digilog  600  or  Digilog  800  tell  you. 
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board  was  installed  in  the  early 
1960s  to  handle  police  and  fire  call 
boxes.  Although  nearly  all  of  the 
boxes  had  been  removed,  the 
switchboard  was  still  operational, 
costing  the  city  $4,500  per  month. 
In  addition,  it  was  supervised  sev¬ 
en  days  a  week,  year  round.  The 
communications  manager  hired  a 
consultant  to  help  recommend  a 
new  system. 

The  RFP  was  drawn  up  for  a  new 
system,  and  four  vendors  respond¬ 
ed.  After  a  detailed  examination, 
the  consultant  recommended  a  spe¬ 
cific  private  branch  exchange  sys¬ 
tem  as  well  as  a  vendor.  The  city’s 
communications  manager  present¬ 
ed  his  recommendations  to  the  city 
council,  which  accepted  both  pro¬ 
posals.  At  the  meeting,  representa¬ 
tives  of  one  vendor  stood  and  ver¬ 
bally  protested. 

A  few  days  later,  the  protest  was 
presented  in  writing  in  a  10-page, 
25-point  letter  to  the  mayor.  The 
consultant  and  the  communications 
manager  were  asked  by  the  city  to 
defend  their  recommendation. 

The  vendor’s  challenge  fell  into 
four  broad  areas:  the  consultant 
and  the  manager’s  accessibility,  the 
evaluation  criteria,  technical  issues 
and  assessment  of  vendors.  In  three 
days,  the  consultant  and  manager 
had  prepared  a  detailed,  point -by¬ 
point  response.  The  city  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  defense,  and  the  ven¬ 
dor  was  not  heard  from  again. 

The  successful  outcome  was  due 
to  several  key  factors:  careful  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  RFPs,  thorough  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  bids  and  an  aggres¬ 
sive  defense  of  the  manager’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

The  defensible  RFP 

Municipalities  and  many  non¬ 
profit  organizations  use  the  bid¬ 
ding  process  as  a  formal,  legal 
structure,  and  the  RFP  is  a  crucial 
element  of  that  structure.  Creating 
a  good  RFP  is  a  balancing  act.  The 
goal  is  to  write  an  RFP  that  gives 
the  manager  maximum  discretion 
and  flexibility  while  providing  the 
organization  maximum  legal  pro¬ 
tection.  The  RFP  also  has  to  be  flex¬ 
ible  enough  to  induce  vendors  to 
bid  on  it. 

Definitions  and  parameters 
should  be  as  specific  and  precise  as 
possible.  In  the  Northeastern  mu¬ 
nicipality  case,  the  consultant  spec¬ 
ified  that  the  telephone  system  had 
to  be  a  digital  system,  closing  off 
the  possibility  that  a  vendor  could 
present  an  analog  system  and  then 
argue  that  he  had  met  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Another  good  way  to  screen  out 
possible  objections  is  for  the  com¬ 
munications  manager  to  attach  a 
copy  of  a  customized  contract  to 
the  RFP.  Vendors  then  will  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  contract 
they  are  expected  to  sign  if  they 
are  awarded  the  bid. 

Boilerplate  contracts 

Managers  should  also  consider 
having  the  vendor  sign  a  boiler¬ 
plate  contract  clause  stating  that, 
even  if  it  is  the  lowest  bidder,  the 
vendor  will  not  sue  the  user  organi¬ 
zation  or  the  consultant  if  it  is  not 
awarded  the  contract.  Although 
such  a  provision  is  not  necessarily 


legally  enforceable,  it  strengthens 
the  manager’s  case. 

The  evaluation  process  in  a  bid¬ 
ding  situation  is  a  highly  visible 
public  process.  The  necessary  con¬ 
tact  with  vendors  to  clarify  and 
document  bids,  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  so  on  can  be  turned  back 
on  the  manager  and  his  consultant 
during  a  vendor  challenge.  The  best 
defense  is  thoroughness  and  care¬ 
ful  documentation. 

In  the  example  case,  the  vendor 
accused  the  communications  man¬ 
ager  and  his  consultant  of  not  being 
accessible  during  the  evaluation 
process.  The  consultant  realized 
the  underlying  intent  of  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  accusation  —  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  consultant’s  thoroughness  and 
fairness,  and  thereby  undermine 
the  final  recommendation. 

The  consultant  responded  in 
three  ways.  First,  he  directly  chal¬ 
lenged  the  validity  of  the  vendor’s 
charge,  pointing  out  that  maintain¬ 
ing  objectivity  as  a  consultant  re¬ 
quires  that  vendors  be  kept  at 
“arm’s  length.” 

Second,  the  consultant  was  able 
to  provide  proof  of  the  thorough¬ 
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ness  and  fairness  of  his  evaluation 
through  phone  records,  written 
memoranda  and  other  documenta¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  city’s  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  had  personally  visit¬ 
ed  each  of  the  vendor’s  sites  as  part 
of  the  evaluation.  Finally,  the  con¬ 
sultant  provided  documentation  of 
extensive  contact  with  the  vendor 
during  the  bid  evaluation  period. 

Formulating  the  response 

Despite  a  manager’s  best  efforts, 
a  vendor  may  challenge  his  organi¬ 
zation’s  recommendations.  When 
that  happens,  the  best  defense  is  a 
forceful  and  assertive  one.  The  re¬ 
sponse  should  demonstrate  the 
communications  manager’s  and 
consultant’s  complete  grasp  of  all 
the  details  and  their  resolve  in  re¬ 
futing  the  accusations. 

A  written  challenge  should  be 
completely  reviewed.  Not  only 
must  the  specific  objection  be  an¬ 
swered,  but  the  response  of  the 
manager  and  the  consultant  should 
conform  to  a  strategy.  Just  as  the 
vendor  has  an  underlying  goal  to 
win  the  bid,  the  user’s  aim  is  to 
maintain  his  credibility  by  meeting 
any  public  or  legal  requirement 
necessary  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  bidding  process.  The  user 
and  the  consultant  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  present  their  response  to 
the  vendor,  and  they  should  have 
the  response  reviewed  by  an  attor¬ 
ney  before  proceeding. 

Users  shouldn’t  underestimate 
the  lengths  a  vendor  might  go  to  in 
his  challenge.  In  the  example  case, 
the  pressure  began  even  before  the 
consultant  made  his  recommenda¬ 


tions:  The  vendor’s  president,  a 
state  senator,  made  phone  calls  to 
the  mayor,  the  city  manager  and 
members  of  the  city  council.  Within 
days  of  the  verbal  protest,  the  com¬ 
pany  followed  with  a  written  one 
and  with  more  calls  to  city  officials 
as  well  as  to  the  consultant. 

When  reviewing  written  objec¬ 
tions,  the  manager  should  keep  his 
perspective;  not  all  are  of  equal 
weight.  A  typical  tactic  is  to  em¬ 
broil  the  user  or  consultant  in  argu¬ 
ments  over  minor  points.  These 
points  are  best  handled  briefly,  and 
the  user  should  not  hesitate  to  cate¬ 
gorize  them  as  nitpicking. 

When  responding  to  technical 
objections,  it  is  important  to  put 
them  in  perspective  for  anyone 
reading  the  responses.  Do  the  ob¬ 
jections  reveal  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  the  consultant’s  methods  or  the 
specifics  of  the  RFP?  In  our  exam¬ 
ple,  the  challenging  vendor  claimed 
that  off  premises  extension  lines  in 
one  application  were  preferable  to 
the  use  of  terminal  interface  equip¬ 
ment  lines,  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  consultant. 

In  their  response,  the  consultant 
and  communications  manager 
pointed  out  that  the  vendor  was 
second-guessing  the  system  design 
without  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
city’s  system  needs.  In  addition, 
they  argued,  the  vendor  had  ample 
opportunity  to  raise  this  objection 
at  two  previous  bidder  conferences 
and  during  the  four-week  period 
between  receiving  the  RFP  and  sub¬ 
mitting  its  bid,  yet  had  failed  to  do 
so. 

In  some  cases,  a  specific  techni¬ 
cal  objection  may  require  a  detailed 
response.  The  communications 
manager  should  provide  the  facts 
needed  to  justify  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  refute  any  distortions  or 
inaccuracies  in  the  vendor’s  objec¬ 
tion.  Also,  the  information  should 
be  presented  as  simply  as  possible. 
For  example,  the  vendor  argued 
that  “modern  users”  who  want  to 
process  critical  data  “generally  re¬ 
quire”  redundant  CPUs,  a  feature 
not  found  in  the  system  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  city’s  consultant. 

In  response,  the  consultant  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  assessment,  point¬ 
ing  out  what  the  city’s  specific  reli¬ 
ability  needs  were.  He  said  that  in 
more  than  80  other  cases  where  the 
recommended  system  was  meeting 
needs  similar  to  those  of  the  city, 
redundant  processors  were  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Finally,  the  consul¬ 
tant  used  information  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  vendor’s 
phone  system  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  redundancy  could  only  be 
purchased  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Telecommunications  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  public  sector  can  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  personally  reward¬ 
ing,  but  it  must  be  approached  in  a 
professional  way  in  order  to  turn 
back  a  serious  vendor  challenge. 
Mishandling  such  a  challenge  can 
cause  embarrassment  and  bad  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  communications  man¬ 
ager.  It  can  also  create  a  perma¬ 
nent,  negative  reference  for  the 
consultant. 

Successfully  overcoming  a  ven¬ 
dor’s  objections  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  a  manager’s 
expertise  and  reputation.  □ 
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are  vying  for  your  budget  money.  But 
some  of  them,  rather  than  ply  you  with 
state-of-the-art  gadgetry,  will  try  to  sell 
you  information  that  they  say  is  the 
antidote  to  your  confusion.  These  people 
are  from  market  research  firms  that  pro¬ 
vide  services  for  users. 

The  great  number  of  market  research 
services  for  vendors  illustrates  their  im¬ 
mense  popularity.  By  contrast,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  user  research  services  is  puz- 
zlingly  few.  The  very  term  “market 
research”  suggests  forecasts  of  equip¬ 
ment  sales  and  analyses  of  competitive 
marketing  strategies  —  information  per¬ 


tinent  to  the  vendor’s  line  of  business 
but  of  little  relevance  to  the  user. 

Does  the  paltry  number  of  available 
user  services  then  reflect  users’  selling 
power  or  lack  thereof?  Currently,  three 
companies,  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  The 
Yankee  Group  of  Boston  split  the  user 
pie  almost  entirely  among  themselves. 
And  while  each  boasts  a  fair  number  of 
clients  and  a  profitable  business  with 
users,  it  appears  that  a  high  percentage 
of  users  are  still  braving  areas  on  their 
own,  without  the  help  of  these  services. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  limited  com¬ 
petition  and  limited  subscription, 
Gartner  Group,  IDC  and  Yankee  say  they 


have  something  worthwhile  to  offer  us¬ 
ers. 

You  be  the  judge. 

Their  services  can  be  loosely  split  into 
deliverables  and  client  services.  Deliver¬ 
ables  include  all  written  information 
sent  to  clients  on  a  consistent  basis, 
while  client  services  include  call-in  in¬ 
quiry  service,  conferences,  special  con¬ 
sulting  and  the  like. 

International  Data  Corp. 

IDC’s  Communications  Technology 
Service  (CTS)  is  headed  by  Kim  Myhre, 
vice-president,  and  Jeff  Kaplan,  direc¬ 
tor.  They’ve  been  with  the  company  for 
six  years  and  four  years,  respectively. 

See  Research  page  39 


Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  that’s 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 
modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching— through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  “packets’’  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  “bursty”  applications  like  order 
entry,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  What’s  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  data  bases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


’Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  Thafs  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bell  Atlantic  Companies 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.™ 
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Introducing  the  completely  compatible 
CP2000T1  digital  termination  from  Granger. 

It  amazes  us  that  some  companies  try  to  sell  T1  products  that  aren’t 
network  compatible. 

We  don’t  know  what  they  expect  you  to  do  with  them,  but  we  hope 
it  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  communications. 

The  new  Granger  CP2000  digital  termination  is  compatible  with 
AT&T’s  standards  for  their  Accunef  services,  along  with  a  dictionary 
of  other  standards:  ESF,  CCR,  T1Y1,  B8ZS,  M24,  M44,  SNA, 
RS-232,  SS  #7  and  on  and  on. 

Just  as  important,  the  CP2000  is  ISDN  compatible.  That  makes  it 
an  excellent  way  to  ensure  the  network  you  design  today  won’t  be 
locked  out  of  the  technology  developed  tomorrow. 

Granger’s  commitment  to  compatibility  is  why  our  client  list 
already  reads  like  a  who’s-who  of  long-haul  carriers,  telephone 
operating  companies  and  private  networks. 

The  CP2000  digital  termination  is  also  flexible. 

You  can  mix  voice,  data  and  video  in 


any  combination,  then  reconfigure  the  mix  automatically  when¬ 
ever  you  want.  That’s  an  important  part  of  controlling  your  own 
communications  network.  Which  is  what  T1  is  all  about. 

To  keep  that  information  clear  and  accurate  over  long  distances, 
you  can  add  echo  canceling. 

To  make  your  network  more  efficient,  you  can  add  ADPCM  voice 
compression  and  double  the  amount  of  voice  traffic  you  can  carry. 

And  to  find  out  more  about  what  our  completely  compatible  new 
CP2000  digital  termination  can  do,  you  can  write  Granger 
Associates,  3101  Scott  Blvd., 

Santa  Clara,  C A 95054-3394.  wiMl|36r  ;  4 
Or,  call  us.  Outside  California, 

1  800  538-8157  ext.  886.  Inside  . c" . . . ; 

California,  1800672-3470 


ext.  886. 


s. 
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Research  from  page  35 

As  is  the  case  with  Yankee  and 
Gartner,  IDC’s  communications 
user  service  this  year  had  the  same 
core  as  the  vendor  service.  Infor¬ 
mation  from  and  about  vendors  is 
used  as  a  base  to  develop  informa¬ 
tion  for  users.  In  1987,  as  a  result 
of  a  reorganization  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1986,  IDC  will  be¬ 
gin  to  offer  separate  services  de¬ 
signed  according  to  the  different 
needs  of  vendors  and  users. 

Myhre  says  the  program  is  aimed 
at  MIS  and  telecommunications 
management  personnel,  to  help 
them  better  their  information  sys¬ 
tems  strategies. 

■  Deliverables.  By  year-end  1986, 
IDC  user  clients  will  have  received 
some  20  reports  covering  data  and 
telecommunications  markets  and 
service  and  maintenance  issues. 
The  1987  deliverables  will  be 
slightly  different,  with  a  core  of 
four  major  reports  on  communica¬ 
tions  and  technology  management, 
backed  by  smaller,  semimonthly  re¬ 
ports  to  be  issued  on  subjects  such 
as  future  technologies  and  key 
communications  vendors,  and  plan¬ 
ning  guides  for  vertical  markets 
and  user  applications. 

Reports  typically  cover  technol¬ 
ogy  segmentation  and  definition; 
pricing  analysis;  distribution  chan¬ 
nels  (where  and  for  how  much  a 
product  can  be  bought);  each  ven¬ 
dor’s  prospects  for  long-term  sur¬ 
vival;  analysis  of  vendor  product 
development  strategies;  standards 
development  and  vendor  compli¬ 
ance;  and  service,  maintenance  and 
product  applications.  This  last  area 
is  sometimes  backed  by  extensive 
user  surveys,  sometimes  by  indi¬ 
vidual  case 
studies. 

From  vendor 
research,  IDC 
also  can  pro¬ 
vide,  where  ap¬ 
plicable  to  user 
requirements, 
market  fore¬ 
casts  and  mar¬ 
ket  shares  on 
111  categories 
of  communica¬ 
tions  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to 
the  four  major 
reports  and  the 
semimonthly  re¬ 
ports,  clients  re¬ 
ceive  “impact” 
briefs  written 
about  major 
company  an¬ 
nouncements  or 
industry  events  requiring  immedi¬ 
ate  analysis;  either  a  monthly 
newsletter  on  communications 
called  “Communications  and  Dis¬ 
tributed  Resources  Report”  or  a 
monthly  newsletter  on  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regu¬ 
lations  called  “Telecom  Insider”; 
and  the  monthly  “Communications 
Capsule,”  which  is  essentially  a 
clipping  service  of  technology-re¬ 
lated  articles  appearing  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  MIS  Week  and  Elec¬ 
tronic  News. 

■  Client  services.  Upon  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  program,  IDC  provides  a 
half-day  “definition  of  interest” 


session,  during  which  the  client’s 
specific  needs  are  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  client  service  personnel. 

Client  inquiry  is  limited  to  three 
primary  contacts  per  organization. 
IDC  employs  a  full-time  client  ser¬ 
vice  representative  whose  job  is  to 
see  that  client  inquiries  are  re¬ 
sponded  to  on  an  immediate  basis 
and  to  find  alternate  sources  if  an 
analyst  is  out  of  the  office.  Clients 
have  direct  access  to  report  au¬ 
thors  on  questions  requiring  in- 
depth  knowledge.  IDC  also  has  a 
separate  professional  consulting 
staff  that  can  be  retained  for  help 
with  special  implementation  issues. 

IDC  hosts  two  executive  confer¬ 
ences  yearly.  In  1986,  these  were 
“The  Strategic  Impact  of  Emerging 
Technologies”  and  “Management 
Issues  and  Strategies.”  CTS  also  of¬ 
fers  its  own  communications-spe- 
cific  conference.  Each  user  organi¬ 
zation  is  given  three  free  tickets  to 
all  conferences. 

Gartner  Group 

Gartner  splits  data  communica¬ 
tions  and  telecommunications  into 
three  services:  Local-Area  Commu¬ 
nications  (LAC),  Strategies  in  Tele¬ 
communications  Services  (STS)  and 
Enterprise  Network  Strategies 
(ENS). 

The  LAC  program  director, 
Vince  Barrett,  spent  10  years  with 
AT&T  Information  Systems  as  net¬ 
work  product  marketing  manager. 
STS  Director  Fritz  Ringling  has 
worked  for  more  than  10  years  as 
an  independent  consultant  in  the 
telecommunications  industry.  ENS 
Program  Director  Joaquin  Gonzalez 
also  has  more  than  a  decade  of  ex¬ 
perience  working  for  companies 
such  as  Satellite 
Business  Sys¬ 
tems,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Bell  and 
AT&T.  Gartner 
is,  in  fact,  re¬ 
nowned  because 
the  bulk  of  its 
staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sea¬ 
soned  veterans 
in  the  communi¬ 
cations  indus¬ 
try. 

The  LAC  ser¬ 
vice  provides 
users  with  in¬ 
formation  on 
voice  and  data 
communications 
within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the 
building  or  cam¬ 
pus  environ¬ 
ment  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  gateways  to  wide-area 
networks.  STS  examines  the  entire 
telecommunications  field,  with  a 
focus  on  international  and  regula¬ 
tory  issues.  ENS  covers  companies 
and  issues  in  wide-area  network¬ 
ing,  with  an  eye  toward  providing 
information  to  aid  clients  with  the 
design  and  implementation  of  net¬ 
works. 

■  Deliverables.  Each  of  the  three 
Gartner  services  provides  six  annu¬ 
al  strategic  analysis  reports  that 
provide  in-depth  coverage  on  is¬ 
sues  that  vary  from  year  to  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  current  impor¬ 
tance.  The  reports  generally 


discuss  company  strategies,  user 
needs,  and  product  and  technology 
analysis.  The  1986  topics  included 
the  IBM  Token-Ring  Network,  de¬ 
regulation  of  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  and  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network. 

Research  notes,  issued  monthly 
in  packages  of  six,  provide  over¬ 
views  of  various  industry  issues  in 
two-page  summary  form.  Past  re¬ 
search  notes  have  included  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  and 
X.25,  data 
switching  price 
trends,  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  Corp.’s 
new  wiring  plan 
and  the  local- 
area  network 
market  by 
transmission 
medium  over 
the  next  five 
years.  Where 
Gartner  deems 
it  necessary, 
market  shares 
and  forecasts 
are  provided. 

■  Client  ser¬ 
vices.  Each  ser¬ 
vice  has  its  own 
staff  consisting 
of  three  to  six 
analysts,  whom 
clients  call  di¬ 
rectly.  Like  IDC, 

Gartner  will  provide  the  necessary 
materials  to  assist  clients  in  choos¬ 
ing  among  vendors  and  products 
but  will  not  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Each  Gartner  service  sponsors 
one  yearly  conference  in  addition 
to  regional  user  briefings.  User  or¬ 
ganizations  are  allowed  two  confer¬ 
ence  attendees  and  two  attendees 
to  the  regional  user  briefings.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Gartner  introduced  a  con¬ 
sulting  service  for  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  this  fall. 

Yankee  Group 

Yankee  Group’s  Communications 
and  Information  Systems  Planning 
Service  consists  of  four  modules: 
Information  Systems,  reviewing 
mainframe  hardware  and  software 
issues;  Distributed  Systems,  includ¬ 
ing  local-area  network  analysis; 
Data  Communications  and  Inter¬ 
company  Networks;  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems  and  Services.  Yan¬ 
kee  says  its  program  directors  are 
typically  former  product  managers. 

■  Deliverables.  Three  to  four  ana¬ 
lysts  are  assigned  to  each  module 
and  produce  an  average  of  seven  in- 
depth  reports  annually.  Report  ti¬ 
tles  change  each  year,  based  on 
vendor  and  user  interests.  Yankee 
says  the  reports  typically  include 
an  explanation  of  products  and 
technologies,  an  analysis  of  how 
successful  they  have  been,  imple¬ 
mentation  issues  and  each  vendor’s 
prospects  for  long-term  survival. 

Users  also  receive  four-  to  seven- 
page,  biweekly  newsletters  de¬ 
signed  to  address  current  issues. 
The  1986  titles  included  “An  Equal 
Access  Update,”  “IBM’s  Depart¬ 
mental  Strategy  Update”  and  “DEC 
Extends  Its  Network  to  the  Desk¬ 
top.” 

Additionally,  the  company  of¬ 
fers  vertical  market  white  papers 


analyzing  optimum  use  of  technol¬ 
ogies  in  the  banking,  insurance, 
health  care  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  Like  Gartner,  market 
shares  and  forecasts  are  delivered 
when  relevant. 

■  Client  services.  Each  client  is  as¬ 
signed  to  an  analyst  for  call-in, 
based  upon  the  client’s  primary  fo¬ 
cus.  Yankee  will  make  recommen¬ 
dations  from  among  products  and 
vendors. 

Yankee  hosts  a  number  of  two- 
day  seminars 
that  focus  on 
different  indus¬ 
try  issues.  Cli¬ 
ents  receive  two 
seminar  regis¬ 
trations  yearly 
for  each  pro¬ 
gram  they  buy. 

Clients  are 
also  given  a  one 
day  per  year 
comprehensive 
session  with  one 
to  three  ana¬ 
lysts  to  evaluate 
internal  needs. 
This  consulting 
session,  which 
can  be  held  at 
the  user  site, 
was  developed 
to  address  indi¬ 
vidual  user 
needs. 

Yankee  has  a  separate  consult¬ 
ing  service  for  in-depth  analysis  of 
design  and  implementation  issues. 

Users  speak  out 

A  sampling  of  users  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  these  services  yielded  pri¬ 
marily  positive  comments,  al¬ 
though  some  said  they  didn’t  use 
the  service  as  much  as  they  should. 

John  Donovan,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  at  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Co.,  waxed  eloquent:  “I 
think  they’re  absolutely  super.  We 
use  them  on  two  levels;  they  have  a 
decent  track  record  of  being  accu¬ 
rate.  We  use  the  intelligence  we  get 
from  them  relative  to  setting  direc¬ 
tions  or  making  some  judgment 
about  what  sort  of  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  we  want  to  use  and  how  much 
they  are.  We  also  use  them  if  we’re 
making  a  particular  buying  deci¬ 
sion  and  want  to  find  out,  in  the 
telephone  area  for  instance,  what’s 
happening  in  Wisconsin,  or  how 
PacTel  is  pricing  out  Centrex. 
That’s  how  we  get  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  negotiating  posi¬ 
tions  we  may  have.  We  use  them  on 
a  call-and-get-a-quick-answer  basis 
as  well  as  reading  the  material  and 
find  both  helpful.” 

Nonetheless,  market  research 
for  users  isn’t  a  universal  panacea. 
At  $11,000  to  $18,000  per  year,  the 
service  is  designed  to  suit  the 
masses  but  not  the  individual  and 
his  particular  networking  con¬ 
cerns.  And  although  it  appears  that 
these  three  firms  have  taken  pains 
to  address  the  user  audience,  it’s 
the  vendors  and  their  competitive 
concerns  that  generate  most  of  the 
revenues  for  IDC,  Yankee  and 
Gartner.  Given  that  caveat,  users 
should  consider  these  services  a  po¬ 
tential  boon  for  their  organizations 
but  should  take  a  close  look  at  the 
merchandise  before  they  buy.O 
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Good  News.  Travels  Fast. 


Introducing  the  New  OKIDATA  CLX96  Series  Modems. 


First  the  good  news. 

Now  you  can  get  a  9600  bps  modem  that’s  also 
an  OKIDATA  modem.  So  you  know  it's  dependable, 
flexible,  affordable  and  fully  backed  by  one  of 
the  most-respected  names  in  telecommunications. 

Now  the  Better  News: 

Built-In  Full  Diagnostics. 

Send  and  receive  data  with  a  CLX96  without  worrying 
about  interruptions.  Automatic  adaptive  equalization 
smooths  out  variable  line  conditions.  A  built-in  test 
pattern  generator  probes  for  potential  trouble.  Digital 
and  analog  loopbacks  look  for  faulty  circuits,  both  local 
and  remote. 

It's  all  part  of  the  CLX96  series  built-in  diagnostics. 
Something  few  other  modems  in  this  price  range  offer. 


Good  News  for  More  People. 

No  matter  what  type  of  network  you  use  there's  an 
OKIDATA  9600  modem  to  fit  it.  For  point-to-point 
applications,  the  CLX96.  For  multidrop  situations,  the 
CLX96FP  with  a  1 5-millisecond  polling  time.  And,  for 
multiport  operations,  the  CLX96M  with  a  4-port  multiplexer. 

Turn  Ordinary  Minutes 
into  OKIDATA  Minutes. 

When  you're  using  a  9600  bps  modem,  a  minute  of 
downtime  is  bad  news.  But  an  OKIDATA  Minute  is 
always  good  news.  You  get  a  full  60  seconds  of  quality 
transmission  every  minute  you’re  on-line. 

And  the  price?  That's  the  best  news.  But  you'll  have 
to  call  your  OKIDATA  distributor  to  get  it.  Or  call 
1-8000KIDATA  to  get  the  name  of  an  OKIDATA 
distributor  near  you. 


an  OKI  AMERICA  company 

OKIDATA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oki  America.  Inc.  Marque  deposee  de  Oki  America,  Inc. 
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Qualification  Form  lor  Free  Subscriptions. 

Please  answer  ALL  QUESTIONS,  sign  and  date  the  card. 

Free  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  only  from  individuals  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  with 
active  professional  or  managerial  responsibilities  in  communications.  The  publisher 
/eserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  free  subscriptions  accepted  in  any  business 
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Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement  with 
communications  (data,  voice,  and  /or  video)  products?  (Circle  ONE  only) 
Corporate 

1.  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  Svstem/Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary  business  activity  of  your 
organization  at  this  location?  (Circle  ONE  only) 

Consultants 

1 1.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/  Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/  Construction/  Petroleum  Refining/  Agriculture/  Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 
Vendors 

41.  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
International  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  Flouse,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ _ _ _ 

In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  involved  in  acquiring  communication 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  (Circle  ALL  that  apply) 

1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 

3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Signature 
Title _ 

Bi 


.  Date . 


usiness  Phone  ( . 


.). 


PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 

IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  (Circle  ONE  only) 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and/or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 
2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 
3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 

For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  is:  (Circle  ONE  only) 

al.  Data  Communications 
2.  Voice  Communications 
3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ _ 

9  Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 

Company  Management 

1 1.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CEO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 
Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 
21 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
22.  Supervisory/Staff: 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecommunications 
31.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
32.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering, 
R&D,  Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 
41.  Management 
42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS/Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  Systems  Design,  Analysis  Applications 
Others 
75.  Consultant 
80.  Educator 
85.  Financial  Analyst 
90.  Marketing/Sales 

95.  Other  _ 


Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification,  selection, 
approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 

A  B  Product /Services  A  B  Product/Services 

Computers  Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

01.  □  □  Micros  18.  □  □  Microwave 


02.  □  □  Minis 
03.  □  □  Mainframes 

34.  □  □  Printers 
Data  Communications 

04.  □  □  Communications  Processors 
05.  □  □  Comm./Networks  Software 
06.  □  □  Digital  Switching  Equipment 
07.  □  □  Facsimile 
08.  □  □  Modems 
09.  □  □  Multiplexers 

10.  □  □  Protocol  Converters 

1 1 .  □  □  Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □  □  Test  Equipment 

13.  □  □  3270  Controllers 

35.  □  □  Intelligent  Terminals 
Telecommunications 

14.  □  □  PBXs 

15.  □  □  Key  Systems 

16.  □  □  Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □  □  Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


19.0  □  Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □  □  Local  Area  Networks 

2 1 .  □  □  Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □  □  Fiber  Optic  Equipment 
36.  □  □  T1 
Communications  Services 

24.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □  □  Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □  □  Electronic  Mail 

27.  □  □  Enhanced  Services 

28.  □  □  Centrex 

29.  □  □  Long  Haul  Services 

30.  □  □  BOC  Services 

31.  □  □  Independent  Telco  Services 
Other 

32.  □  □  Factory  Communications 

33.  □  □  Online  Data  Bases 


7 
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Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last'll  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  A.) 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify, recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  B.) 

A  B  A  B 

1.  □  □  $10  million  and  over  6.  □  □  $100,000  -  $249,999 

2.  □  □  $5  million  -  $9.9  million  7.  □  □  $50,000  -  $99,999 

3.  □  O  $1  million  -  $4.9  million  8.  □  □  Under  $50,000 

4.  □  □  $500,000  -  $999,999  9.  □  □  Don't  Know 

5.  □  □  $250,000  -  $499,999 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  $1  billion  4.  $50  million  to  $99.9  million 

2.  $500  million  to  $1  billion  5.  $10  million  to  $49.9  million 

3.  $100  million  to  $499.9  million  6.  $5  million  to  $9.9  million 

7.  under  $5  million 

Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500-  999  5.100-  249  7.20  -  49 

2.1,000  -  4,999  4.250  -  499  6.50-99  8.1  -19  3A06-86 
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FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


1.  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 
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HE  WEEKLY  FOR  LEAPING  USERS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  PROOUCTS  &  SERVICES 


PLEASE  TAPE  HERE 


►  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORT 


The 

consultant’s 

conundrum 

...  is  sometimes  the  client’ s  problem. 
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BY  BYRON  BELITSOS 

Special  to  Network  World 


Second  of  a  two-part  series. 

In  the  Nov.  24  issue  of  Network  World,  Part 
One  of  this  article  contrasted  the  consulting  eth¬ 
ics  set  forth  by  the  Society  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Consultants  ( STC )  with  those  espoused  by 
consulting  firms  that  also  operate  venture  capi¬ 
tal  firms  or  offer  investment  advice.  Part  Two 
explores  additional  consulting  conflicts  and  de¬ 
tails  defensive  measures  that  can  help  users 
avoid  hiring  unduly  biased  consultants. 

The  temptation  to  mix  vendors’  and  clients’ 
interests  has  its  basis  in  a  consultant’s  everyday 
experience  in  the  market.  In  fact,  the  sine  qua 
non  for  success  as  a  telecommunications  consul¬ 
tant  in  today’s  environment  is  maintaining  inti¬ 
mate  relationships  with  both  clients  and  ven¬ 
dors  —  especially  with  leading-edge  vendors. 

“A  consultant  is  always  tempted  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  a  company  bringing  out  an  inno¬ 
vative  product  because  you  appreciate  how  it’s 
going  to  solve  a  real-world  problem,”  says  Don 
Trafton,  a  principal  in  World  Communications 
Group,  a  consulting  firm  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Trafton  also  teaches  a  course  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consulting  at  Golden  Gate  University  in 
San  Francisco. 

“I’ve  faced  this  myself,”  Trafton  says.  “It’s  a 
consultant’s  business  to  be  intimate  with  client 
needs,  so  it’s  easy  to  spot  a  hot  new  product. 
When  one  comes  along,  you  feel  like  recom¬ 
mending  that  vendor  more  often.  And  you  know 
their  stock  is  going  to  be  worth  owning.  But 
you’re  a  professional.  You’ve  got  to  brush  off 
these  feelings  and  put  customer  needs  first.” 

The  case  of  Network  Equipment  Technologies 
Co.  (NET)  of  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  shows  how 
consultants  get  close  to  vendors  whose  products 
break  new  ground.  The  start-up  firm  makes  the 
IDNX  switch  (Integrated  Digital  Network  Ex¬ 
change),  a  highly  innovative  T-l  product.  Two 
Hgf’See  Consultants  page  42 


Belitsos  is  president  of  Lexicom  Research,  a 
San  Francisco-based  firm  that  offers  writing 
and  research  services  for  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry.  He  is  coauthor  of  the  recently 
published  book,  Business  Telematics:  Corporate 
Networks  for  the  Information  Age,  ( Dow  Jones- 
Irwin,  Homewood,  III.) 
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CONSULTANT’S  CONUNDRUM 


Consultants  from  page  41 
well-known  consultants  who  make 
a  lot  of  money  advising  communica¬ 
tions  users  have  venture  capital 
links  to  the  firm. 

Dixon  Doll,  owner  and  founder 
of  DMW  Group,  Inc.  is  the  consul¬ 
tant  with  the  closest  ties  to  NET. 
Aside  from  his  large  personal  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  company,  the  ven¬ 
ture  capital  firm  in  which  he  is  a 
principal,  Accel  Telecom  Partners, 
is  also  a  NET  investor. 

Because  NET  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
quired  to  file  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  pre¬ 
cise  size  of  Doll’s  and  Accel’s  cur¬ 
rent  investments  could  not  be  con¬ 
firmed.  In  addition,  Doll  sits  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company, 
and  was  retained  for  market  con¬ 
sulting  during  the  firm’s  early 
growth  stages. 

“The  things  I  need  to  do  in  terms 
of  investing  have  a  high  overlap 
with  the  things  DMW  does  in  terms 
of  consulting,  namely  knowledge  of 
user  needs,”  explains  Doll. 

“But  let  me  make  one  thing  per¬ 
fectly  clear:  The  people  involved 
with  our  consulting  group  know 
there  is  no  pressure  to  favor  one 
vendor  over  another.  They’d  take  a 
walk  in  two  seconds  if  there  was. 
Also,  DMW  is  a  totally  separate 
business  from  Accel.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  autonomous  operating  enti¬ 
ty  with  its  own  president  and  chief 
operating  officer.” 

Howard  Anderson,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Boston-based  Yankee 
Group,  is  also  a  managing  partner 
in  Battery  Ventures,  a  venture  cap¬ 
ital  group  with  a  2%  stake  in  NET, 
worth  $850,000,  according  to  An¬ 
derson.  Anderson  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  Yankee  Group’s  share 
in  Battery  Ventures  is  small,  less 
than  1%,  and  is  invested  for  Yankee 
Group  employees. 

“If  owning  a  small  part  of  a 
0.016%  share  of  NET  is  a  conflict  of 
interest,  then  anyone  who  owns  a 
few  shares  in  AT&T  or  IBM  is  con¬ 
flicted  too,”  says  Anderson. 

“But  such  infinitesimal  invest¬ 
ments  can  hardly  bias  a  consultant. 
The  only  serious  ethical  problem 
facing  the  industry  is  the  old  prob¬ 
lem  of  ‘installation  consultants’  in 
the  voice  communications  world 
accepting  bribes  from  vendors. 
This  is  an  arena  which  really  does 
require  policing  by  an  organization 
like  the  STC.” 

Another  small  NET  investor, 
Soundview  Partners,  is  a  venture 
partnership  funded  by  the  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  on 
behalf  of  selected  key  employees. 
Soundview’s  current  capital  is 
$150,000,  with  $10,000  of  that  in¬ 
vested  in  NET,  says  Gartner  Group 
spokesman  Grigsby  Markham. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Group  (IDG),  the 
parent  company  of  CW  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  publisher  of  Network 
World,  is  also  owner  of  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  a  market  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  firm  serving 
the  computer  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industries. 

According  to  IDG  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  Patrick  J.  McGovern,  “IDG  op¬ 
erates  no  venture  capital  firm  or 
any  company  or  organization  giv¬ 


ing  investment  advice.  We  have  a 
deliberate  policy  of  discouraging 
any  analyst  or  market  interpreter 
working  for  IDC,  or  reporters  or 
editors  writing  for  CW  Communica¬ 
tions,  from  committing  their  own 
funds  or  directly  causing  others  to 
commit  funds  in  the  firms  whose 
market  performance  we  cover.  If 
such  a  conflict  arises,  we  want 
them  to  disclose  and  dispose  of  the 
relationship.” 

Although  he  has  chosen  not  to 
spin  off  an  investment  firm  from 
IDG,  McGovern  does  have  invest¬ 
ments  as  a  private  individual.  How¬ 
ever,  he  says,  he  avoids  investing 
in  any  companies  that  he  will  be 
asked  to  comment  on,  write  about 
or  speak  about. 

“My  investments  haven’t  been  in 


any  individual  companies,”  McGov¬ 
ern  notes,  “but  in  investment  man¬ 
agement  companies  and  venture 
capital  companies.  The  decisions  as 
to  which  [individual]  companies  to 
invest  in  are  made  by  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  those  firms,  not  by  me. 

“Of  course,  I  can  find  out  who 
they  invest  in,  but  no  one  in  my 
company  has  knowledge  of  that  in¬ 
formation,  except  myself.  I  don’t 
want  anyone  else  to  feel  positively 
or  negatively  toward  these  compa¬ 
nies  on  account  of  the  fact  that  an 
investment  firm  I’m  involved  in  has 
any  interest  in  these  companies.” 

With  regard  to  consulting  firms 
that  do  become  involved  in  venture 
capital  activities  or  offer  invest¬ 
ment  advice,  McGovern  observes, 
“It  is  my  view  that  these  companies 


have  put  their  analysts  and  consul¬ 
tants  in  a  position  that  could  lead 
to  conflict  of  interest.” 

Both  the  Y ankee  Group’s  Ander¬ 
son  and  the  DMW  Group’s  Doll 
deny  that  their  financial  ties  to 
NET  reduce  their  objectivity  as 
consultants. 

“It’s  true  that  a  consultant  needs 
to  cultivate  good  relationships  with 
vendors  in  order  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  their  products,”  says  John 
Wade  Brown,  president  of  Robert 
Wade  Brown  &  Associates  in  Tele¬ 
communications,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Austin,  Texas.  “Intimate  rela¬ 
tionships  with  vendors  are  un¬ 
avoidable.  But  investing  substan¬ 
tially  in  vendors,  even  if  disclosed, 
is  going  too  far.” 

To  provide  a  better  vehicle  for 


When  you  need  a  system 
the  sum  of  its  parts:  Count 


To  maximize  the  availability  of 
your  data  communications  net¬ 
work  today— especially  multi¬ 
node  T1  networks — you  need  a 
system  that’s  even  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  At  GDC,  we 
know  it’s  not  just  one  part,  but 
every  part  working  together  that 
makes  your  network  a  success. 

Putting  that  knowledge  to-prac- 
tical  use  has  made  GDC  the  leader 
in  megabit  multiplexing,  with  the 
largest  installed  base  of  private  T1 
networking  products.  We  have 
maintained  our  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  with  MEGANET,  the  ultimate 
service  for  cost-effective  network¬ 
ing  and  control.  It’s  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  that  adds  products  plus  services 
to  equal  a  total  networking  system. 
A  system  that  offers  the  broadest, 
most  compatible  line  of  products 
with  built-in  flexibility  that  work 
together  to  fit  your  particular  com¬ 
munications  requirements;  from 
sophisticated  multiplexed  or 
switched  multi-node  T1  networks, 
to  simple  local  area  access. 

Even  more  importantly, 
MEGANET  includes  comprehen¬ 
sive  service  and  support  with 
extensive  people  management 
capabilities  for  installation  and 
training.  With-MEGANET,  it  all 
adds  up  to  a  total  networking 
solution  you  can  count  on. 


Multiply  your 
wide  area 
networking 
capabilities. 

GDC’s 

software-based 
MEGAMUX®  11, 
a  fourth-generation  multiplexer, 
multiplies  your  multi-node  T1 
networking  like  never  before. 

It  represents  10  years  of  GDC 
leadership  in  T1  multiplexing.  It 
accommodates  up  to  16  aggregate 
links,  with  aggregate  rates  up  to 
2.048  Mbps.  It  includes  an  auto¬ 
frame  feature  to  maximize  effi¬ 
ciency  of  bandwidth  allocation  in 
multiple  node,  multiple  aggregate 
networks.  It  uses  the  same  data 
and  voice  channel  cards  as  GDC’s 
MEGAMUX®  PLUS  and  KILOMUX’" 
PLUS  multiplexers  to  provide  flexi¬ 
ble,  compatible  and  cost-effective 
configuration.  And  it  incorporates 
redundancy  and  diversity  switch¬ 
ing  to  ensure  reliability,  with  pre¬ 
programmed  alternate  routing  in 
case  of  line  failure. 

With  three  types  of  voice  chan¬ 
nels,  plus  centralized  control  and 
management  via  GDC’s  NETCON® 
Network  Management  System, 
MEGAMUX  II  is  the  next  step  to 
higher  level  networking. 

Network 
flexibility  that 
branches  out 
to  every  area. 

A  truly  flexible 
communications 
system  extends 
the  reach  of  your  network  in 
every  direction,  including  the 
latest  technological  developments 
in  packet  switching. 


With  our  GEN*NET®  family 
of  concentrators,  and  our  GEN* 

PAC  X.25  PAD  access  devices, 
you  have  your  own  link  to  a 
packet-switched  network.  For 
high-speed,  high-density  applica¬ 
tions,  they  offer  the  most  eco-  > 
nomical,  reliable  way  to  connect 
geographically  dispersed  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals. 

Eliminate  network  errors 
with  greater  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

It’s  a  fact  that  75% 

I  of  the  major  tele¬ 
communications 
carriers  in  North 
America  have 
I  standardized  on  - 
GDC  data  sets  for 
internal  use  and  resale.  Why? 
Because  our  analog,  digital  and 
down- line  programmable  data 
sets  offer  greater  performance, 
reliability  and  cost-effectiveness. 
They  give  you  the  broadest  selec¬ 
tion  available  for  switched  and 
private  line  networks.  And  they 
incorporate  many  features  to 
help  eliminate  costly  and  time- 
consuming  errors. 

In  addition,  they  include  GDC’s 
exclusive  DataCommonality 
modular  packaging  to  reduce 
spares  and  simplify  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  same 
plug-in  circuit  card  can  be  used 
for  both  standalone  and  rack- 
mount  units;  front  only  access 
provides  for  ease  of  installation, 
quick  changes  and  adjustments. 

And  you  can  upgrade  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  network  area,  easily  moving 
from  lower  to  higher  data  speeds 
or  from  dial-up— switched  net¬ 
work— to  leased  line  operations. 
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CONSULTANT’S  CONUNDRUM 


helping  consultants  keep  informed 
about,  new  products  and  services, 
and  to  eliminate  unethical  ties  be¬ 
tween  consultants  and  vendors,  the 
STC  started  the  Vendor’s  Advisory 
Council  (VAC)  in  1980.  VAC  mem¬ 
bers  sign  the  same  Code  of  Ethics 
as  consultants.  Close  to  60  vendors 
are  VAC  members,  and  Jolene  Witt, 
manager  of  consulting  programs 
for  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.,  is  this 
year’s  VAC  president. 

“Both  vendors  and  consultants 
have  needed  education  in  the  ethics 
of  consulting,”  states  Susan 
Cuttner,  Rolm’s  consultant  liaison. 
“Only  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
‘10  percenters’  —  consultants  ac¬ 
cepting  a  ‘finder’s  fee’  —  were 
pretty  common.  This  has  been  al¬ 
most  completely  snuffed  out, 


thanks  largely  to  the  policing  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  STC. 

“But  today’s  problems  are  more 
subtle.  For  example,  the  STC  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
whether  it’s  ethical  for  consultants 
to  market  their  knowledge  in  their 
own  software.” 

Doll  sees  no  problem  with  con¬ 
sulting  firms  adopting  the  role  of 
software  vendor.  His  DMW  Com¬ 
mercial  Systems  markets  its  own 
telemanagement  software  products 
and  has  recently  merged  with  Com¬ 
mercial  Software,  Inc.,  a  large  New 
York  firm  that  sells  network  man¬ 
agement  software.  “The  marketing 
of  software  by  consultants  is  noth¬ 
ing  new,”  according  to  Doll. 

Consultants  are  in  business,  af¬ 
ter  all,  to  provide  a  professional 


service;  it’s  grossly  unfair  that  al¬ 
ready  harassed  communications 
managers  should  worry  whether  a 
consultant  is  harboring  some  self- 
serving  conflict  of  interest. 

But  this  is  the  conundrum  of 
telecommunications  consulting  in 
the  1980s.  Because  of  the  unparal¬ 
leled  market  opportunities  of  the 
postdivestiture  era,  the  serpent  of 
quick  profits  can  easily  compro¬ 
mise  ethical  judgment. 

In  addition,  there  is  disagree¬ 
ment  within  the  consulting  indus¬ 
try  itself  as  to  whether  financial 
ties  between  vendors  and  consul¬ 
tants  actually  harm  users.  Thus  us¬ 
ers  are  left  to  make  their  own  deci¬ 
sions  about  the  moral  ambiguities 
involved. 

Some  consultants  view  these  am- 


that’s  even  greater  than 
on  General  DataComm. 


Add  greater 
economy  and 
efficiency  to 
your  local 
area  network. 

The  range 
and  flexibility  of 
GDC’s  products  give  you  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  expand  your  local  area  net¬ 
work  to  greater  distances  at  even 
greater  speeds— extending  it  from 
desk  to  desk,  building  to  building, 
city  to  city.  By  integrating  our 
network  management  and  diag¬ 
nostic  control  capabilities,  you 
can  tie  your  local  area  network 
into  a  higher  level  system  world¬ 
wide  and  still  control  it  from  a 
centralized  point. 

Together,  our  products  cover  the 
full  range  of  local  area  and  wide 
area  networking  applications. 
From  our  data  sets  and  DATX™ 
data-over-voice  products  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  ultimate  in  simplicity  and 
economy  by  offering  plug-in 
installation  and  operation,  Data- 
Commonality  packaging,  and  an 
automatic  equalizer  that  adjusts  to 
changes  in  line  transmission;  to 
our  more  sophisticated  multiplex¬ 
ing  and  switching  equipment. 

We’ve  got  the  solution  to 
managing  and  controlling 
your  network. 

With  GDC’s 
NETCON  family 
of  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Systems, 
you  have  the  total 
solution  to  maxi¬ 
mizing  your  net¬ 
work’s  operational  efficiency. 


NETCON  gives  you  unsurpassed 
multi-level  control  over  a  wide 
range  of  facilities;  digital  network 
architectures,  multiplexing  sys¬ 
tems,  data  sets,  and  local  area 
networks.  It  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sophisticated  network  man¬ 
agement  from  a  single  centralized 
operating  center.  It  assures  total 
network  availability  with  continu¬ 
ous  surveillance;  instant  alarm, 
restoral  and  management  report¬ 
ing;  and  unparalleled  diagnostic 
testing  and  control.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  inbound  diagnostics  and 
pre-equalization  by  individual 
drop  on  multi-point  services. 

Designed  for  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  and  total  service,  NETCON 
helps  you  meet  the  challenges  of 
ever-changing  applications  and 
requirements  while  assuring  total 
network  availability.  And  its  com¬ 
patibility  allows  integration  with¬ 
out  obsoleting  existing  equipment. 


There’s  no  end  to  what  „ 
we  can  do 
for  you. 

When  you 
invest  in  T1 
high-capacity 
systems  and 
their  associated 
data  communications  networks, 
you  expect  much  more  than  reli¬ 
able  products.  With  GDC’s 
MEGANET,  you  get  all  the  net¬ 
work  service  and  support  capabil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  a  full  range  of 
products,  that  you’ll  ever  need. 

MEGANET  manages  your  net¬ 
work  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  addresses  the  multi¬ 
ple  vendor  problem  by  offering  a 
total,  single  vendor  capability.  It 
addresses  the  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  problem  by  offering  the  most 
complete,  technologically  advanced 
products  in  the  industry.  And  it 
addresses  the  network  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  problem  by  con¬ 
trolling  it  from  a  single  source. 

Indeed,  with  MEGANET,  you 
have  a  total  solution  to  all  your 
networking  problems. 

To  find  out  more,  contact 
Product  Information  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  DataComm, 
Inc.,  Middlebury,  CT  06762- 
1299.  Or  call  1-203-574-1118 
Ext.  6456. 


^  general  dataComm 

Our  systems  are  solutions. 


biguities  as  largely  irrelevant.  “It’s 
ridiculous  to  write  stories  about 
whether  you  think  this  is  good  or 
bad,”  Doll  insists,  referring  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  problem  of  vendors 
such  as  IBM  that  now  operate  their 
own  consulting  groups  (see  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  problem  in  part  one, 
NW,  Nov.  24).  “Whether  you  think 
it’s  good  or  bad  isn’t  going  to 
change  the  world  at  all  —  that’s 
just  the  way  the  world  is.  The  con¬ 
sultants  who  are  going  to  survive 
are  the  ones  who  understand  this, 
who’ll  figure  out  a  plan  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  it,  rather  than  sitting  back 
and  writing  articles  about  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  code  of  ethics  and  such 
things.” 

For  Doll  it’s  a  question  of  real¬ 
ism.  “Small  independent  consul¬ 
tants  who  want  to  make  a  big  noise 
about  the  objectivity  issue  better 
pull  their  heads  out  of  the  sand  and 
understand  the  real  world  forces 
that  are  going  to  be  in  place  soon.” 

Doll  concludes  this  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  with  a  statement  that  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  STC’s  attempt  to 
create  a  universally  respected  and 
objective  ethical  code.  “A  consul¬ 
tant’s  reputation  has  to  be  his  code 
of  ethics,”  says  Doll,  “and  our  rep¬ 
utation  stands  on  its  own  two  feet. 
We’ve  been  in  the  business  longer 
than  99%  of  the  people  who 
thought  there  was  a  need  for  an 
STC.  I  laud  their  efforts  to  keep  dis¬ 
reputable  and  fringe  players  out  of 
the  business,  but  I  see  no  need  for  a 
firm  with  an  already  established 
reputation,  like  DMW,  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  STC.” 

Defensive  measures  for  users 

How  can  a  communications  man¬ 
ager  find  a  more  objective  standard 
to  rely  on  than  a  consultant’s  pow¬ 
er  and  prestige? 

The  most  efficient  approach  is  to 
use  the  STC  for  consultant  refer¬ 
rals.  The  society  will  send  users  its 
list  of  international  consultants  in¬ 
cluding  their  professional  biogra¬ 
phies  and  fields  of  expertise. 

Because  of  the  relative  lack  of 
publicity  for  the  STC’s  efforts, 
many  widely  respected  and  experi¬ 
enced  consultants  are  not  members. 
One  nonmember  is  George  F.  Colo¬ 
ny,  president  of  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“The  STC  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  I 
have  no  time  to  get  involved,”  says 
Colony.  “It  offers  me  very  few 
benefits,  actually.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conflicts  out  there,  but  I’m 
skeptical  as  to  whether  a  code  of 
ethics  is  enforceable  in  an  industry 
as  freewheeling  as  this.” 

Colony  did  agree  that  a  code  of 
ethics  is  probably  needed  for  polic¬ 
ing  consultants  who  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  implementation  of  new 
systems,  where  “the  temptations 
for  conflict  of  interest  are  greater.” 

Here  are  some  questions  several 
longtime  STC  members  suggest 
communication  managers  may 
want  to  ask  when  screening  consul¬ 
tants  who  are  not  society  members. 

Jane  Laino,  public  relations 
spokeswoman  for  the  STC  and 
president  of  Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions  Consultants  in  New  York,  of¬ 
fers  the  following  advice: 

■  If  the  potential  consultants  are 
See  Consultants  page  44 
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The  STC  Code  of  Ethics 


1.  Members  shall  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  toward  their  clients 
past  and  present,  other  members 
and  the  general  public. 

2.  Members  shall  treat  all  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
clients,  obtained  in  the  course  of  a 
consulting  assignment,  as  confi¬ 
dential. 

3.  Members  shall  not  knowing¬ 
ly  place  themselves  in  a  position 
in  which  their  interests  are,  or 
may  be,  in  conflict  with  those  of 


any  client. 

4.  Members  are  required  to  ter¬ 
minate  any  business  or  organiza¬ 
tion  relationship  that  would  re¬ 
quire  them  to  act  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  code. 

5.  Members  shall  inform  their 
clients  of  any  business  connec¬ 
tions,  affiliations  or  interests  of 
which  the  client  would  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  to  be 
made  aware. 

6.  In  performing  service  for  a 


client,  no  member  shall  accept 
any  fee,  commission  or  other 
valuable  consideration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  services  from  any¬ 
one  other  than  the  client. 

7.  Prior  to  the  commencement 
of  services,  members  shall  make 
the  client  fully  aware  of  the  fee 
structure  and  all  associated  costs. 

8.  Upon  commencement  of  ser¬ 
vices,  members  shall  take  all  rea¬ 
sonable  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
client  has  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  scope  and  objectives  of  the 
work  to  be  performed. 

9.  No  member  or  vendor  adviso¬ 
ry  council  member  shall  inten¬ 
tionally  injure  the  professional 
reputation  of  another  member, 


but  members  shall  be  required  to 
inform  the  society’s  Professional 
Conduct  Committee  of  any  viola¬ 
tion  or  apparent  violation  of  this 
code  or  of  the  society’s  bylaws  by 
any  member. 

10.  No  member  or  vendor  advi¬ 
sory  council  member  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  the  profession¬ 
al  judgment  of  any  telecommuni¬ 
cations  consultant  through  the 
payment  or  offering  of  any  fee, 
commission  or  valuable  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  Society  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Consultants,  Suite  1410, 
One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10020  (212)  582-3909. 
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not  STC  members,  ask  why  they 
are  not.  Find  out  whether  they  had 
once  been  members  but  were  ex¬ 
pelled. 

■  If  they  are  not  STC  members  or 
are  not  aware  of  the  organization, 
show  them  the  STC  Code  of  Ethics 
and  ask  them  to  incorporate  it  into 
the  contract  in  some  way. 

■  Ask  consultants  to  disclose  any 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  that 
may  even  remotely  affect  their  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment. 

Gordetsky:  Check  references 

Gordon  Gordetsky  of  G.R.  Gor¬ 
detsky  Consultants  in  San  Diego 
advises  that  communications  man¬ 
agers: 

■  Check  the  consultant’s  references 
closely. 

■  Find  out  what  vendors  the  con¬ 
sultant  has  recommended  in  the 
past.  Is  there  any  pattern  in  the 
recommendations?  Are  the  same 
vendors  often  suggested?  Are 
fringe  vendors  recommended  too 
often? 

■  Ask  the  consultants  what  they  do 
to  stay  on  top  of  the  industry.  What 
are  their  primary  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation?  What  journals  do  they 
read,  and  what  seminars  do  they 
attend? 

Ungar  counsels  to  stay  involved 

Finally,  John  Ungar,  executive 
vice-president  of  operations  for 
Comsul,  Ltd.  of  San  Francisco,  sug¬ 
gests  that  communications  manag¬ 
ers: 

■  Ask  consultants  to  outline  their 
consulting  process  in  terms  of 
hours  normally  spent  on  each  step, 
and  compare  this  with  other  con¬ 
sultants.  Look  for  wild  swings  of 
differences.  For  example,  if  one 
consultancy  says  it  may  need  60 
hours  for  product  evaluation  and 
another  only  10,  then  it  may  be 
that  the  latter  has  already  settled 
on  the  vendor  it  will  recommend. 

■  Stay  involved  at  each  step  of  the 
consulting  process.  Participate  in 
the  design  of  the  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  and  vendor  selection,  and  ask 
to  see  all  correspondence  carried 
out  by  the  consultant  throughout 
the  project. 

■  And  finally,  assert  your  right  to 
objective,  professional  consulting 
services.  Ask  your  consultant  to 
sign  a  waiver  or  disclaimer  indicat¬ 
ing  no  current  or  potential  conflicts 
of  interest.  □ 


AT&T  IS  IN  TOUCH 


No  matter  what  industry 
you're  in,  AT&T  recognizes 
your  need  to  conduct  business 
all  over  the  world.  So  AT&T  can 
provide  you  with  international 
telecommunications  services 
that  give  you  most  of  the  benefits 
you  enjoy  domestically,  overseas. 

Services  like  AT&T 
International  DATAPHONE® 
Digital  Service,  designed  to 
streamline  data  transfer  and 
order/entry  processing. 

AT&T  International 
SKYNET®  Digital  Service, 
developed  for  companies  that 


require  high-performance 
transmission.  It's  a  high- 
quality,  high- capacity  pri¬ 
vate  line  that  uses  satellites 
to  transmit  virtually  any  kind 
of  information. 

AT&T  International 
ACCUNET®  Packet  Service, 
which  provides  you  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  high  performance 
packet  switching  interface  for 
international  data  transport. 

And  AT&T  International 
Private  Line  Service,  which 
answers  your  need  for  a  rapid 
flow  of  both  voice  communica¬ 
tions  and  data  transmissions.  It 
offers  a  more  efficient,  direct  link 
between  your  company  head¬ 
quarters  and  its  branches. 

Of  course,  AT&T 
understands  that  all  your  com¬ 
munications  needs  must  be  met 
quickly  and  efficiently.  So  just  as 
AT&T  works  together  with 
foreign  telephone  companies  to 
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GM  from  page  2 

EDS  in  1985  and  1986.  McFarland 
claimed  hostility  between  GM 
staffers  and  EDS  workers  began  on 
day  one. 

“There  was  tremendous  animos¬ 
ity  between  GM  and  EDS  since  GM 
acquired  EDS,”  he  related.  “While  I 
was  with  GM,  EDS  employees  al¬ 
ways  had  a  very  arrogant  attitude. 
They  thought  they  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  they  thought  they  were 
all-knowing.” 

Over  the  past  few  months,  H. 
Ross  Perot,  EDS’s  senior  officer  and 
vice-chairman  of  GM,  has  made 
widely  publicized,  disparaging 
comments  regarding  what  he  per¬ 
ceives  as  mismanagement  at  GM. 

McFarland  questioned  the  need 
to  air  GM’s  laundry  in  public.  “To 


what  benefit  is  it  for  Perot  to  run 
around  and  talk  about  GM’s  prob¬ 
lems?  All  [Perot]  is  doing  is  demor¬ 
alizing  the  troops,”  he  asserted. 

But  despite  strained  relations, 
many  communications  industry 
watchers  said  they  don’t  know  how 
GM  could  do  without  EDS.  An  EDS 
source  claimed  GM  provides  EDS 
with  $375  million  to  $750  million 
annually  for  communications-relat- 
ed  expenses  and  investments. 

Steven  Page,  president  of  the 
Dallas-based  Page,  Wheatcroft  and 
Co.,  a  management  consulting  firm, 
said  even  if  GM  were  to  sell  EDS, 
GM  would  remain  EDS’  largest  ac¬ 
count.  “The  two  are  so  intertwined, 
I  can’t  see  GM  selling  EDS.” 

EDS  has  already  begun  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  3-tier  internal  communica¬ 


tions  network  for  the  automaker 
that  was  to  feature  nine  central  of¬ 
fice  switches,  40  to  50  large  private 
branch  exchanges  and  400  to  500 
smaller  switches.  An  EDS  source 
confessed  in  June  that  the  network 
was  only  35%  operational. 

The  beleaguered  automaker  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  nine  assem¬ 
bly  plants  and  a  pair  of  additional 
facilities  last  month,  an  action  that 
will  leave  some  29,000 
autoworkers  unemployed.  GM’s 
Saturn  plant  project  —  the  Spring 
Hill,  Tenn.,  manufacturing  plant 
that  was  to  act  as  a  chariot  to 
transport  GM  into  the  21st  century 
of  manufacturing  —  has  been 
scaled  back. 

GM  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
Saturn  production  facility. 


To  worsen  matters,  two  of  GM’s 
most  advanced  manufacturing 
plants  are  several  months  behind 
the  automaker’s  original  operation 
schedule.  At  last  check,  plant  floor 
communications  networks  in  the 
automaker’s  Saginaw  steering  gear 
plant  and  its  three  truck  and  bus 
factories  are  not  yet  operating  in 
production  mode. 

AT&T  has  already  been  lauded 
by  analysts  for  its  purported  will¬ 
ingness  to  acquire  either  part,  or 
all,  of  EDS. 

Janet  Lipstein,  a  financial  ana¬ 
lyst  with  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert, 
Inc.  in  New  York,  said  of  AT&T’s 
attempt  to  acquire  EDS:  “We  have 
long  felt  the  combination  of  EDS 
and  AT&T  is  a  far  more  logical  one 
than  the  GM-EDS  combination.”  □ 


APPC/PC  from  page  3 1 
face  coprocessor,  A  Realtime  Inter¬ 
face  Co-Processor  (ARTIC).  This 
80186-based  coprocessor  plugs  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  bus  I/O  channel,  communi¬ 
cates  externally  at  up  to  64K  bit/ 
sec  and  is  supported  by  IBM  with  a 
developer’s  kit  and  C  Language 
programming  tools.  Users  can  ex¬ 
pect  other  manufacturers  to  intro¬ 
duce  similar  communications  co¬ 
processors  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  the  ARTIC  card  could 
support  APPC/PC  on  a  plug-in  card 
that  allows  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers,  Personal  Computer  XTs  and 
Personal  Computer  ATs  to  connect 
to  SNA  networks.  The  ARTIC  card 
would  enable  the  support  of  SNA 
communications  applications  with¬ 
out  monopolizing  the  processing 
power  of  the  personal  computer. 
Communications  vendors  could  in¬ 
terconnect  their  communications 
systems  to  SNA  networks  via  the 
same  card,  lengthening  the  life  of 
their  designs  while  allowing  their 
users  to  interconnect  to  an  SNA 
communications  application. 

With  the  advent  of  the  ARTIC 
card,  users  desiring  an  SNA  envi¬ 
ronment  will  be  able  to  connect 
their  existing  inventory  of  IBM 
Personal  Computers,  XTs  and  ATs 
into  SNA  networks,  rather  than 
having  to  purchase  the  new  80386- 
based  machines.  □ 


Voice  from  page  30 

problem  for  users,  who  could  get 

stuck  with  antiquated  technology. 

Most  of  the  equipment  available 
two  years  ago  focused  on  a  single 
application  and  was  hard-wired  for 
that  application.  Today  users  can 
add  two  or  more  applications  to  a 
basic  machine  simply  by  adding 
software. 

Several  companies  offer  one  ma¬ 
chine  that  can  do  voice  messaging, 
transactions  and  telemarketing,  for 
example. 

Interactive  voice  is  not  just  a 
transient  technology,  a  stand-in  un¬ 
til  the  still-anticipated  videotex 
services  arrive. 

Rather,  interactive  voice  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  types  will  revolutionize 
the  use  of  the  telephone  for  access¬ 
ing  information  and  will  supplant 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  low-end  ap¬ 
plications  that  videotex  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  provide.  □ 
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bring  you  International  Long 
Distance  Service,  we  also  work 
together  to  ensure  quality  and 
support  in  providing  the  other 
services  you  need. 

To  learn  more  about  AT&T’s 
state-of-the-art  domestic  or  inter¬ 
national  telecommunications 
services  and  the  applications 
they  have  for  your  business, 
contact  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive.  Or  call  one  of  £ 

our  Sales  Specialists  at  \ 

1  800  222-0400  Ext.  747. 
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►  FEDERAL  NETWORKING 

USDA  national  network 
rides  Telenet  backbone 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
has  amassed  an  arsenal  of  commu¬ 
nications  technologies  to  link 
10,000  sites  and  30,000  users 
across  the  country  in  one  of  the 
federal  government’s  largest  wide- 
area  networks. 

The  USDA’s  Depnet  combines 
dedicated  private  lines,  very  small 
aperture  terminals,  transportable 
earth  stations,  and  fiber-optic  and 
microwave  transmission  facilities, 
all  of  which  feed  into  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  public  data 
network.  That  Telenet  backbone 
network  transmits  some  190  mil¬ 
lion  packets  of  data  per  month  be¬ 
tween  USDA  facilities. 

The  USDA  recently  held  its  own 
version  of  a  communications  fair  at 
its  headquarters  here  to  give  the 
public  its  first  look  at  Depnet. 

The  USDA  maintains  15,000 
field  offices  in  the  U.S.,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
The  geographically  dispersed  na¬ 
ture  of  the  USDA’s  operations  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Depnet,  which  currently 
links  users  at  10,000  of  those  sites 
with  computing  centers  here  and  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  New  Orleans 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  remain¬ 
ing  5,000  field  offices  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  tied  into  Depnet. 

Depnet  reaches  into  every  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  U.S.  through  the  National 
Forest  Service,  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  and  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Loan  Board,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  other 
USDA  agencies.  Applications  on 


the  network  include  electronic 
mail,  data  base  access,  document 
transfer  and  batch  processing. 

“Our  data  communications  re¬ 
quirements  began  almost  as  soon  as 
we  acquired  data  processing  facili¬ 
ties,”  said  Glen  Haney,  director  of 
the  USDA’s  Office  of  Information. 
“Initially,  in  the  early  1970s,  we 
used  the  local  public  network  for 
data  transmission,  but  it  soon  be¬ 
came  saturated,  and  our  access  to 
those  facilities  was  limited.” 

After  conducting  an  analysis  of 
various  departments’  anticipated 
communications  needs  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  the  USDA  decided  to  build 
its  own  packet  network.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  writing  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  and  collecting  information, 
the  USDA  realized  it  would  be  wis¬ 
er  to  contract  with  a  value-added 
network  vendor  who  already  had  a 
backbone  network  in  place. 

In  1983,  the  USDA  awarded  a 
$160  million  contract  to  Telenet  to 
provide  a  backbone  facility  over 
which  all  long-haul  data  traffic  is 
routed.  The  USDA  pays  an  estab¬ 
lished  monthly  fee  for  service,  sup¬ 
port,  network  design  upgrades  and 
network  management.  Telenet  also 
provides,  through  other  vendors 
and  carriers,  all  the  other  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  used  in  Dep¬ 
net. 

“If  a  packet-switched  network 
wasn’t  available  to  us,  we  would 
have  had  to  invent  one  ourselves,” 
Haney  said. 

Depnet  represents  the  USDA’s 
concerted  effort  to  standardize  its 
communications,  regardless  of  the 
application  involved.  “We  have  one 
contract,  with  one  vendor  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  data  communications  network,” 


Haney  explained.  “We  don’t  allow 
our  agencies  to  acquire  their  own 
individual  networks.  Everyone 
must  use  Depnet.  This  allows  us 
economies  of  scale.” 

The  USDA  has  also  standardized 
the  use  of  X.25  as  the  basic  commu¬ 
nications  protocol.  “When  we  start¬ 
ed  out  we  had  every  type  of  proto¬ 
col  you  can  imagine,”  said  Sid 
Haggard,  Depnet  project  manager. 
“We’re  in  the  process  of  incorpo¬ 
rating  X.25  in  all  our  facilities,  al¬ 
though  there  are  instances  where 
we  have  to  use  dial-up  leased  lines, 
which  are  provided  for  us  by  Te¬ 
lenet.  All  USDA  requests  for  pro¬ 
posals  for  communications  prod¬ 
ucts  require  X.25  compatability.” 

The  USDA  also  uses  Systems 
Network  Architecture  for  commu¬ 
nications  between  IBM  computing 
centers. 

The  Forest  Service  recently  be¬ 
gan  using  250  Equatorial  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  VSATs  to  communi¬ 
cate  from  remote,  often 
mountainous  regions  with  the  host 
center  in  Fort  Collins.  The  Forest 
Service  also  uses  microwave  and 
private  radio  facilities  to  communi¬ 
cate. 

“The  Forest  Service  needs  to  be 
on-line  all  the  time,”  Haggard  said. 
“The  people  need  dedicated  access 
but  the  traffic  is  usually  low  vol¬ 
ume.  We  were  paying  for  dedicated 
private  lines  but  we  thought  VSATs 
would  help  us  reduce  our  costs.” 
Generally,  the  USDA  will  employ 
VSATs  for  users  transmitting  un¬ 
der  100  kilopackets  per  month. 

The  Farmers  Home  Loan  Board 
recently  began  using  X.25  dial  ser¬ 
vice  to  access  data  bases  at  the 
Kansas  City  computer  center.  X.25 
dial  allows  end  users  to  communi¬ 
cate  synchronously  over  the  Te¬ 
lenet  backbone  by  dialing  into  the 
network  with  a  modem.  Prior  to 
this  dial-in  feature,  users  had  little 
choice  but  to  use  leased  line  facili¬ 
ties,  according  to  Phil  Taylor,  Te¬ 
lenet  project  manager  for  Depnet.E2 


Nynex  from  page  2 
User  Originating  Access  Service, 
Nynex  put  forward  a  tapered  bill¬ 
ing  scheme  that  would  offer  dis¬ 
counts  to  large  users  of  switched 
service.  The  plan  also  called  for 
Nynex  to  add  a  surcharge  of  about 
$5  per  termination  per  month  for 
each  voice-grade  private  line. 

Nynex  asked  for  permission  to 
shift  traffic-sensitive  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  providing  special  access 
for  private  lines  from  the  interex¬ 
change  carriers  to  the  end  user.  The 
FCC  reserved  judgment  on  the  re¬ 
quest  since  that  item  is  the  subject 
of  a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  FCC  could  review  this 
item  again  upon  receiving  the  Joint 
Board’s  recommendation. 

To  help  the  local  exchange  carri¬ 
ers  in  future  requests,  the  FCC 
handed  down  a  new  series  of  guide¬ 
lines  to  be  used  in  filings. 

These  guidelines  were  added  to 
the  FCC’s  April  3,  1986  Guidelines 
Order  establishing  limited  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  FCC  would 
consider  local  exchange  carrier 
flexibility  in  recovering  access-re¬ 
lated  costs. 

“There  is  tremendous  competi¬ 
tion  to  provide  service  to  large  cor¬ 
porate  customers,  who  account  for 
most  of  the  revenue  of  the  common 
carriers,”  Halprin  said. 

“We  realize  Nynex’s  concern 
that  it  doesn’t  have  an  opportunity 
to  compete  with  AT&T  and  other 
carriers  to  serve  this  market,  but 
we  have  to  remember  that  Nynex  is 
still  a  very  dominant  carrier.  To 
give  the  local  exchange  carriers 
control  over  this  piece  of  the  net¬ 
work  could  have  serious  anticom¬ 
petitive  consequences,”  Halprin 
noted. 

Nynex  had  argued  that  its  pro¬ 
posed  access  charge  plan  would 
help  prevent  the  threat  of  bypass. 
Detractors  said  the  plan  would  low¬ 
er  the  cost  of  long-distance  service 
for  Nynex’s  largest  users  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  smaller  customers. 

In  a  prepared  statement  issued 
after  the  FCC  had  rendered  its  deci¬ 
sion,  Don  B.  Reed,  Nynex  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  federal  relations,  said  the 
plan  would  have  “maintained  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  residential  and 
small  business  customers  while 
providing  incentive  to  large  busi¬ 
ness  customers  to  remain  on  the 
networks.”  □ 


ISDN  from  page  4 

has  to  do  business,”  Super  said. 

Like  Southwestern  Bell,  Nynex 
will  initially  conduct  laboratory 
testing.  The  company  is  focusing  on 
the  primary  access  standard  and 
the  task  of  interfacing  to  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture.  Trials 
to  test  ISDN  to  SNA  connections  are 
scheduled  for  third  quarter  1987. 

Nynex  is  also  aiming  to  build 
what  it  calls  an  intelligent  network 
architecture,  which  involves  creat¬ 
ing  an  all-digital  network.  By  the 
late  1990s,  the  company  hopes  that 
upwards  of  80%  of  its  network  will 
be  digital,  up  from  20%  today.  A 
key  goal  for  Nynex  is  the  ability  to 
offer  customers  a  private  virtual 
network  service.  A  trial  for  such  a 
service  is  slated  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1987. □ 


-An  Ever  Expanding  Range 


OPEN  NETWORK  CAPABILITY 

Our  'Expanding  Range'  is  more  than  just  a  headline. 
Because  today  there’s  only  one  modem  designer  in 
the  U.S.  with  OPEN  NETWORK  CAPABILITY— 
RADYNE.  In  fact,  we’re  the  only  one  in  the  U.S.  who 
can  currently  make  this  claim:  RADYNE’s  DMD- 
1000  QPSK  Modulators  and  Demodulators  have 
been  tested  and  approved  for  operation  in  the  Open 
Network  Mode  (conforming  to  Intelsat’s  specifica¬ 
tion  IESS  309).  Now  RADYNE  modems  are  working 
together  with  GTE  and  Marconi,  carrying  interna¬ 
tional  traffic  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

There's  more.  Unsurpassed  in  performance, 
RADYNE’s  advanced  modem  design  offers  you  push 
button  control  over  power,  frequency  and  mode  of 
operation.  And  with  a  RS422  link  and  a  simple  CRT 
you  get  all  these  features  available  remotely,  giving 
you  outstanding  network  control,  configuration  and 
monitoring. 

Talk  to  RADYNE ...  then  talk  to  the  world. 


Rcidyne  Corp. 


'Watch  Us  Grow!” 


170  Wilbur  Place  •  Bohemia,  New  York  11716 
(516)  567-8484  •  TWX  4971029 


Be  On  The  Lookout  For: 

•  Modems  ujith  capabilities 
up  to  2.048  Mbs(TI.  €1) 
by  early  1987 

•  70/140  MHz  I.F.  Converter 


Share  your  opinions 
about  networking  with 
the  rest  of  the  network  world. 


Network  World  is  developing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  on  networking  —  and  we  need  your 
help!  This  report  will  cover,  in  an  interesting  and 
informative  way,  the  people,  the  goals,  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  of  networking  to  revolutionize  the  way 
the  world  conducts  its  business. 

The  report  will,  we  hope,  foster  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  this  emerging  technology  among  execu¬ 
tives,  politicians,  and  end  users. 

Since  our  goal  is  to  develop  a  paper  that  accurately 
reflects  the  vitality  of  networking  and  the  views  of  the 
people  who  are  involved  with  it  everyday,  your  input  as 
a  communications  user  is  essential.  Of  course,  if  we 
quote  you  in  our  paper,  we  will  credit  both  you  and 
your  company. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  views  or  insights 
you  might  want  to  share  with  us.  To  participate  simply 
answer  any  or  all  of  the  following  questions;  fill  in  your 
name,  title,  company,  and  address;  and  send  to  Bob 
Forest,  our  consultant  for  this  project,  at 
Information  Age,  Inc.,  49  Richmondville  Avenue, 
Westport,  CT  06880. 
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I  MAIL  TO:  Bob  Forest,  Information  Age,  Inc.,  49  Richmondville  Avenue,  Westport,  CT  06880. 


I 

I  1.  What  is  your  definition  of  networking ? 

I  - 

I 

I  - 

\  2.  In  your  opinion,  how  will  networking  revolutionize  the 

8  way  we  conduct  our  business? 

I 

I  - 

I  _ _ 

I 

I  - 

I 

I  3.  What  is  the  primary  hurdle  that  networking  must  sur¬ 
mount  in  order  to  achieve  its  full  potential? 

i  - 

i 

i  - 

i  - 

i 

J  4.  What  solutions  do  you  see  for  the  problem  of  standardiza- 
\  tion  in  networking? 

I  _ 

I 

I  - 

I 

I 

I 


5.  What  kinds  of  new  applications  must  be  developed  to  make 
networking  more  universal? 


6.  Should  technology  be  sacrificed  to  keep  networks  user- 
friendly? 
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EPSCS  from  page  1 
network  improvements  narrowed 
the  ranks  of  EPSCS  users  seeking  a 
shared  network  alternative.  As  a 
result,  a  final  version  of  the  RFP 
was  not  released.  Of  the  major  car¬ 
riers  receiving  the  initial  RFP,  only 
US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  re¬ 
sponded. 

The  RFP  called  for  a  digital  back¬ 
bone  network  that  would  initially 
handle  digitized  voice  traffic  and, 
at  a  later  date,  high-speed  data 
transmissions.  The  RFP  also  sought 
a  3-  to  5-year  fixed  rate  for  the  net¬ 
work. 

AT&T’s  EPSCS  service  was  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  savings  for  large 
users  that  combined  their  voice 
traffic  and  routed  it  through  a  net¬ 
work  equipped  with  dedicated, 
shared  AT&T  1ESS  central  office 
switches. 

EPSCS  currently  supports  the 
voice  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  data 
communications  traffic  of  more 
than  a  dozen  large  users,  including 
North  American  Philips,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
and  Xerox  Corp. 

These  users  claim  the  skyrocket¬ 
ing  cost  of  linking  their  sites  to  net¬ 
work  nodes  has  forced  them  to  seek 
network  alternatives  (“EPSCS  us¬ 
ers  balk,”  AW,  Aug.  11).  The  users 
say  acquiring  access  lines  to  EPSCS 
nodes  represents  between  35%  and 
40%  of  the  sum  they  pay  for  the 
service. 

Smoker,  who  coauthored  the  ini¬ 
tial  RFP,  claimed  EPSCS  is  not  part 
of  AT&T’s  future  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice  strategy.  He  claimed  AT&T  is 
trying  to  lure  EPSCS  users  to  its 
Software-Defined  Network  (SDN) 
service.  “There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  AT&T’s  long-term  goal  is 
to  do  away  with  EPSCS  and  leave 
users  with  no  alternative  except  to 
migrate  [to  SDN],”  he  maintained. 

Despite  repeated  requests  for 
comment,  AT&T  officials  were  not 
available  to  speak  on  the  EPSCS  is¬ 
sue.  A  spokesman  would  only  say, 
“To  surmise  that  AT&T  is  trying  to 
move  EPSCS  users  off  the  network 
and  onto  SDN  would  be  a  faulty 
conclusion.” 

At  least  one  former  EPSCS  user, 
Transamerica  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  has  already  become  an  SDN 
user. 

At  a  September  meeting  of  the 


EPSCS  users  group  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
Smoker  claimed  AT&T  officials 
talked  once  again  of  adding  5ESSs 
to  the  EPSCS  network.  The  all-digi¬ 
tal  5ESSs  are  viewed  by  some 
EPSCS  users  as  the  switches  that 
would  anchor  the  digital  network 
these  users  covet. 

The  telecommunications  manag¬ 
er  said  AT&T  did  not  respond  to  the 
preliminary  RFP.  “They  did,  how¬ 
ever,  explain  at  the  last  users  group 
meeting  that  if  they  had  to  stop  and 
respond  to  the  RFP,  it  would  cut 
into  resources  the  company  could 
use  to  deploy  the  5ESS  switches.” 
AT&T’s  talk  of  EPSCS  network  im¬ 
provements  assuaged  many  users’ 
fears  that  EPSCS  was  not  a  part  of 
AT&T’s  future,  he  said. 

“AT&T  was  obviously  trying  to 
head  off  the  RFP  effort  by  telling 
EPSCS  users  they  didn’t  need  to 
pursue  the  RFP  plan  because  AT&T 
was  going  to  take  care  of  them  any¬ 
way,”  Smoker  claimed. 

“This  talk  took  much  of  the 
steam  from  the  effort  to  put  the 
RFP  out  on  the  street,  even  though 
this  was  the  second  or  third  time 
users  had  heard  this  story.” 

The  future  of  the  user-backed 
RFP  effort  is  uncertain.  Smoker 
claimed  several  EPSCS  users  have 
already  begun  negotiations  with 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  to  explore  networking  alter¬ 
natives  to  EPSCS.  He  added  the  fi¬ 
nalized  RFP  may  be  released  at  a 
later  date. 

“We  at  North  American  Philips 
are  convinced  that  the  RFP  project 
is  a  great  idea,”  he  said. 

Smoker  is  not  alone  in  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  future  of  EPSCS.  Joa¬ 
quin  Gonzalez,  director  of  new  com¬ 
munications  services  for  the 
Stamford,  Conn. -based  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  a  market  research  and 
consulting  firm,  agreed  that  AT&T 
wants  to  migrate  all  current  EPSCS 
users  to  the  carrier’s  SDN. 

“EPSCS  is  a  deliberate  dinosaur. 
AT&T  never  intended  for  users  to 
stay  on  the  EPSCS  network  very 
long,”  he  claimed. 

The  number  of  EPSCS  network 
access  nodes,  long  a  point  of  con¬ 
tention  between  EPSCS  users  and 
AT&T,  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
At  present,  EPSCS  users  can  only 
access  the  network  from  some  17 
system  nodes.  □ 


TCP/IP  from  page  1 

But  TCP/IP  faces  an  uncertain 
future.  TCP/IP  and  attendant  ap¬ 
plication  software  is  functionally 
limited  compared  with  standards 
developed  by  the  International 
Standards  Organization  (ISO).  And 
the  Defense  Department,  the  larg¬ 
est  proponent  of  the  protocol,  an¬ 
nounced  recently  it  will  migrate 
from  TCP/IP  to  the  ISO  standards 
over  the  coming  years. 

With  the  writing  on  the  wall  for 
TCP/IP,  debate  now  revolves 
around  whether  users  building  net¬ 
works  to  a  single  transport  protocol 
should  employ  TCP/IP  or  new  in¬ 
ternational  standards  —  standards 
that,  while  fully  defined,  are  not 
yet  widely  implemented. 

TCP/IP  proponents  say  the  pro¬ 
tocol  is  widely  supported  and  well 
tested,  qualities  the  ISO  protocols 
will  lack  for  a  few  more  years.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  ISO  standards  say  prod¬ 
ucts  that  support  ISO  protocols  are 
available  now  from  multiple 
sources  and  that  their  implementa¬ 
tion  will  obviate  the  inevitable 
need  to  migrate  to  standards  later. 

TCP/IP  corresponds  with  Layers 
3  and  4  —  the  network  and  trans¬ 
port  layers,  respectively  —  of  the 
7-layer  ISO  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  network  model.  While 
functionally  similar,  the  ISO  proto¬ 
cols  are  designed  to  work  in  concert 
with  upper  layer  ISO  software  that 
offers  more  functionality  than 
TCP/IP  applications. 

ISO’s  File  Transfer  Access  and 
Management  (FTAM),  for  example, 
functionally  dominates  TCP/IP’s 
File  Transfer  Protocol  (FTP),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dan  Lynch,  president  of 
Advanced  Computing  Environ¬ 
ments,  a  firm  that  provides  techni¬ 
cal  consulting  to  users  and  vendors. 
FTP  requires  entire  files  to  be 
transmitted,  whereas,  using  FTAM, 
portions  of  files  can  be  transferred. 

But  you  have  to  write  applica¬ 
tions  to  invoke  FTAM,  Lynch  said. 

Time  is  the  sticky  wicket.  “OSI  is 
a  well-thought-out  approach  to  dis¬ 
tributed  computing,  and  no  doubt 
the  future,”  Lynch  said.  “But  it 
isn’t  here  yet  and  will  take  a  long 
time  to  build.” 

Others  disagree.  Implementa¬ 
tions  of  Layer  3  and  4  ISO  protocols 
are  already  available  from  IBM, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Retix, 


Touch  Communications,  Inc.  and 
Omnicom,  Inc.,  according  to  Hal 
Foltz,  president  of  Omnicom,  a  Vi¬ 
enna  Va. -based  firm  that  advises 
companies  on  ISO  implementation. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  IBM 
and  others  now  offer  software  that 
conforms  to  upper  layers  of  the  OSI 
model.  IBM  recently  announced  the 
General  Teleprocessing  Monitor  for 
Open  Systems  Interconnection. 
When  used  with  IBM’s  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Support  and  Open 
Systems  Transport  and  Session 
Support  program  products,  the 
software  provides  an  OSI  way  in 
and  out  of  IBM’s  popular  CICS  tele¬ 
processing  monitor,  according  to 
Rudolf  Strobl,  a  senior  management 
consultant  with  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  con¬ 
sulting  firm. 

“IBM  has  implemented  portions 
of  OSI  on  a  large  number  of  strate¬ 
gic  computers,  including  the  Series/ 
1,  System/36,  System/38,  Personal 
Computer  and  its  mainframes,” 
Strobl  said. 

According  to  Bjorn  Ahlen,  senior 
consultant  responsible  for  project 
management  with  Retix,  a  vendor 
of  OSI-compatible  software,  “Ev¬ 
erybody  thought  they  would  be  us¬ 
ing  TCP/IP  until  OSI  was  here,  and 
then  OSI  turned  up  much  faster 
than  anyone  anticipated.” 

Questions  remain  about  the  func¬ 
tionality  of  the  new  arrival.  Lynch, 
of  Advanced  Computing  Environ¬ 
ments,  said  ISO’s  Layer  3  internet 
protocol,  for  example,  is  immature. 
Trivial  but  time-consuming  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  how  large  routing  ta¬ 
bles  should  be  in  gateways,  will 
abound,  Lynch  contends.  “It  takes 
years  to  get  internetworking  to 
work  right,”  he  said. 

“TCP/IP  is  a  viable,  robust  and 
implementable  networking  technol¬ 
ogy  for  heterogeneous  networks,” 
said  Terence  Bentley,  director  of 
communications  research  at  the 
Yankee  Group,  Inc.,  a  Boston  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  firm.  “TCP/ 
IP  minimizes  risk,”  Bentley  said. 
“Users  can  evolve  to  an  industry 
Standard  without  obsoleting  their 
expensive  cabling  systems  and  lo¬ 
cal  network  interfaces.” 

For  users  sizing  up  the  situation 
now,  Strobl  lends  this  advice.  “If 
you  don’t  have  TCP/IP,  it  wouldn’t 
be  wise  to  put  it  in  now.”0 


CPE  from  page  1 

tions  services  as  a  single  offering. 
In  addition,  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  still  prohibits  the  BOCs 
from  manufacturing  customer 
premises  equipment. 

In  announcing  its  decision,  the 
FCC  said  the  cost  of  maintaining 
separate  subsidiaries  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  was  too  high  for  both  the 
BOCs  and  their  customers  and  was 
not  in  the  public’s  best  interest. 
The  FCC  said  BOCs  could  save  as 
much  as  $25  million  in  duplicated 
costs. 

“We  found  significant  costs  in 
maintaining  duplicate  personnel 
and  facilities,  which  were  passed 
on  to  customers  as  a  result  of  the 
separate  subsidiary  requirement,” 
said  Melanie  Haratunian  of  the  FCC 
Common  Carrier  Bureau. 


The  FCC’s  new  safeguards  are 
designed  to  allow  the  Bell  compa¬ 
nies  to  better  respond  to  user  de¬ 
mands  for  integrated  systems  and 
services.  As  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
Vice-President  of  Federal  Regula¬ 
tory  Affairs  David  E.  Berry  said, 
“The  order  allows  us  to  coordinate 
our  network  and  customer  prem¬ 
ises  equipment  offerings  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs  dictate.” 

The  FCC  issued  five  nonstructur- 
al  requirements  that  the  BOCs  must 
follow.  In  addition  to  the  account¬ 
ing  rules,  the  BOCs  must  provide 
nondiscriminatory  access  to  net¬ 
work  services,  permit  independent 
customer  premises  equipment  ven¬ 
dors  to  act  as  sales  agents  for  BOC 
network  services,  disclose  techni¬ 
cal  network  information  for  new  or 
changed  network  services  that 
could  affect  customer  premises 


equipment  interconnection  and 
make  proprietary  customer  net¬ 
work  information  available  to  com¬ 
peting  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  vendors. 

The  FCC  determined  in  the  Com¬ 
puter  III  order  in  May  that  the  same 
accounting  rules  will  apply  to  the 
provision  of  enhanced  services 
such  as  packet  switching  and  pro¬ 
tocol  conversion. 

The  North  American  Telecom¬ 
munications  Association  (NATA), 
which  represents  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  vendors,  did  not 
oppose  the  FCC’s  decision.  NATA 
President  Edwin  B.  Spievack  said 
he  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
FCC’s  requirement  that  BOCs  allow 
independents  to  act  as  service  sales 
agents.  “The  sales  agency  program 
is  an  important  nonstructural  safe¬ 
guard  for  industry  and  ratepay¬ 


ers,”  he  said. 

“The  separate  subsidiary  order 
was  never  our  major  concern,”  said 
Charlotte  LeGates  of  the  Computer 
Business  Equipment  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association.  “We  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  these  safeguards 
will  be  monitored  and  upheld.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  the  BOCs  offer¬ 
ing  CPE,  but  we  realize  the  danger 
of  anticompetitive  behavior  is 
great.  We  are  for  as  much  deregula¬ 
tion  as  the  industry  can  manage  as 
long  as  regulators  ensure  that  the 
BOCs  are  not  given  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

AT&T  spokesman  Herb  Linnen 
said  his  company  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  order,  although  in  com¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  FCC  on  this  is¬ 
sue,  AT&T  supported  the  removal 
of  structural  separation  safeguards 
on  the  BOCs.S 
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Are  you  looking  for... 

Data  Communications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Engineers? 
Network  Managers? 
Communications  Networks  Specialists? 
Factory  Communications  Managers? 
Systems  Analysts? 
Telecommunications  Analysts? 
Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering  Managers? 
Directors  of  Information  Services? 
Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 
Telecomm.  Software  Programmers? 
Systems  Network  Programmers? 
Senior  Datacomm.  Specialists? 
Telecomm.  Network  Planners? 
Manager  Voice  Communications? 
Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 
Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacomm.  Sales  Managers? 

No  matter  who  you  want  to  recruit, 
Network  World 
delivers  your  message 
to  the  right  audience 
of  communications  professionals. 

For  details,  call  Gina  Ciampa, 
Classified  Advertising  Dept., 
toll  free  at 

800-343-6474 
(617-879-0700  in  MA). 
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A  number  of  Special  Sections,  Product  Focus¬ 
es  and  Service  Focuses  are  scheduled  to  run 
in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1987.  Each  of 
these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the 
computer  industry  and  give  our  advertisers  a 
chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience. 
These  are  some  of  the  topics  the  features  will 
cover: 

Special  Section 

*  Jan.  5  -  Fiber  Optics 

*  Feb.  2  -  Bypass 

*  Feb.  23  -  Departmental  Networking 

*  March  1 6  -  Wiring  &  Cable 

*  April  6  -  DEC  Special 

*  June  8  -  Comm.  Mgr.  Salary  Survey 

*  June  29  -  ISDN 

Product  Focus 

*  Jan.  19  -  T-1  Multiplexers 

*  Feb.  16  -  Network  Management  &  Test 

*  March  9  -  Local  Area  Networks 

*  March  30  -  Digital  PBX’s  (Med-High) 

*  April  20  -  Microwave  Transmission 

*  May  1 1  -  Micro-to-Host  Links 

*  June  1  -  High  Speed  Modems 

Service  Focus 

*  Jan.  26  -  Software  Defined  Networks 

*  March  2  -  Long  Haul  Carrier 

Private  Line  Services 

*  March  23  -  Electronic  Mail  Services 

*  April  13  -  Bulk  Calling  Services 

*  May  4  -  BOC  Services 

*  June  22  -  Value  Added  Network 

Services  (VAN’s) 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday 
with  an  ad  deadline  of  1 0  days  prior  to  each 
issue  date.  The  issue  of  January  12th  will  be 
closing  January  2nd.  You  may  send  in  copy  to 
be  pubset  or  camera-ready  material  (velox  or 
negative)  via  the  mail.  We  provide  telecopier 
service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising,  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at: 

1-800-343-6474 

or,  in  Massachusetts,  (617)  879-0700 
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Calendar 


Dec.  4-5,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Competitive  Technology  Strategies 
of  AT&T,  the  BOCs  and  IBM.  Also, 
Jan.  12-14,  Park  City,  Utah;  March 
19-20,  Chicago.  Contact:  TeleStrate- 
gies,  1355  Beverly  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

Dec.  4-5,  Arlington,  Va.  —  Token- 
Ring  Network  and  Application  Pro¬ 
gram  Interfaces  Seminar.  Contact: 
Communications  Solutions,  Inc.,  992 
S.  Saratoga-Sunnyvale  Road,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95129. 

Dec.  7-9,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
MVS  Architecture.  Contact:  ACTS 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  180,  Kingsland,  Tex¬ 
as  78639. 

Dec.  8,  Los  Angeles  —  Distribut¬ 
ed  Database:  How  to  Integrate  Data 
in  a  Multi-Vendor  Environment. 

Also,  Feb.  23,  Washington,  D.C.  Con¬ 
tact:  Digital  Consulting  Associates, 
Inc.,  6  Windsor  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 
01810. 

Dec.  8-9,  New  York  —  The  Plain- 
English  Seminar  on  Telecom  Man¬ 
agement  Strategies:  How  to  Find 
the  Best  Solution  for  Your  Compa¬ 
ny.  Contact:  Telecommunications 
Alert,  Seminar  Registration  Depart¬ 
ment,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

Dec.  8-9,  Boston  —  Understand¬ 
ing  the  X.25  Protocol  and  Packet 
Switching  Networks.  Contact:  Data- 
Tech  Institute,  Lakeview  Plaza,  P.O. 
Box  2429,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 

Dec.  8-10,  Stamford,  Conn.  —  Pri¬ 
vate  Networks:  Future  Directions. 

Contact:  Chris  Sherman,  Internation¬ 
al  Resource  Development,  Inc.,  6 
Prowitt  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06855. 

Dec.  8-10,  Chicago  —  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Telecommunications.  Con¬ 
tact:  ABC  TeleTraining,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
537,  Geneva,  Ill.  60134. 

Dec.  8-10,  New  York  —  Data  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  and  Net¬ 
works.  Also,  Jan.  14-16,  Houston; 
Jan.  21-23,  Chicago;  Jan.  26-28, 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact:  Data  Com¬ 
munications  Institute,  55  Main  St., 
Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

Dec.  8-11,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
National  Data  Communications 
Symposium  on  Local  Area  Net¬ 
works  and  Micro-Mainframe  Links. 

Contact:  Software  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  Andover, 
Mass.  01810. 

Dec.  9-10,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Central  Office  Switching:  New 
Technologies  and  Network  Applica¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Phillips  Publishing, 
Inc.,  7811  Montrose  Road,  Potomac, 
Md.  20854. 

Dec.  9-10,  Chicago  —  Digital 


Data  Networking.  Contact:  BCR  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521. 

Dec.  9-11,  Los  Angeles  —  Fiber 
Optic  Splicing.  Contact:  ABC  Tele- 
Training,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva, 
Ill.  60134. 

Dec.  11-12,  Boston  —  Advanced 
Communication  Architectures  Sem¬ 
inar.  Contact:  Communications  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga-Sunny¬ 
vale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95129. 

Dec.  11-12,  New  York  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  Management:  Manag¬ 
ing  from  Expense  to  Profit.  Contact: 
McGraw-Hill  Information  Systems 
Co.,  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

Dec.  11-12,  Chicago  —  T1 
Networking.  Contact:  BCR  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale, 
Ill.  60521. 

Dec.  15-16,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Understanding  the  X.25  Protocol. 

Also,  Jan.  12-13,  Princeton,  N.J.;  Jan. 
14-15,  New  York;  Jan.  22-23,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Contact:  Data-Tech  Insti¬ 
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►  PRODUCT  REVIEW 

Muxes  save  cable  and  more 


For  years,  IBM  3270  users  need¬ 
ed  a  single  coaxial  cable  to  connect 
each  terminal  device  to  the  termi¬ 
nal  control  unit,  or  cluster  control¬ 
ler.  Although  that  arrangement  is 
still  widely  used,  many  network 
managers  are  now  investigating 
terminal  multiplexers  as  a  means  to 
furnish  the  same  service  with  few¬ 
er  cables.  What  they,are  finding  is 
that  terminal  multiplexers  save  a 
lot  more  than  just  the  cost  of  cable. 

The  IBM  3270  is  a  clustered  ter¬ 
minal  system  consisting  of  a  cluster 
controller  and  up  to  32  terminals. 
The  terminal  multiplexer  is  located 
between  the  terminals  and  the  clus¬ 
ter  controller. 

Terminals  are  attached  to  the 
terminal  multiplexer  via  RG  62/AU 
coaxial  cables.  The  multiplexer 
scans  each  terminal  and  uses  only 
one  2.358M  bit/sec  link  —  as  op¬ 
posed  to  up  to  32  lines  —  to  trans¬ 
port  data  between  the  terminal  de¬ 
vices  and  their  cluster  controller. 

At  the  controller  site,  another 
terminal  multiplexer  routes  indi¬ 
vidual  channel  messages  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  port  on  the  3270  control¬ 
ler.  The  terminal  multiplexer, 
therefore,  reduces  the  number  of 
cables  needed  to  service  many  ter¬ 
minal  devices  to  only  one. 

However,  saving  a  few  dollars  on 
coaxial  cable  is  not  the  primary 
reason  for  using  a  terminal  multi¬ 
plexer.  After  all,  with  the  typical 
cost  of  the  RG  62/AU  coaxial  cable 
that  IBM  uses  with  the  3270  at  15 
cents  per  foot,  a  user  would  have  to 
replace  several  long-distance  ca¬ 
bles  to  justify  the  cost  of  two  termi¬ 
nal  multiplexers  (see  chart). 

What  terminal  multiplexers  do 
save  is  space  in  the  cable  conduits 
and  the  labor  needed  to  pull  them 
to  their  destinations.  Coaxial  cable 
is  fat,  heavy  and  takes  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to 
pull.  In  large  cities,  unionized  labor 
easily  runs  between  $25  and  $50 
per  foot  just  to  pull  cable.  Terminal 
multiplexers  look  attractive  for 
new  applications. 

Recently,  fiber-optic  cable  has 
attracted  lots  of  interest  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  coax.  Fiber-optic  cable 
is  thinner  and  lighter  than  coax  — 
some  is  the  size  of  lamp  cord  —  and 
is  unaffected  by  electromagnetic 
and  radio-frequency  interferences 
that  cause  errors  in  other  media. 

Fiber-optic  cable  has  less  signal 
loss  than  coax,  and  a  bit-error  rate 
of  one  per  billion  or  better.  Fiber¬ 
optic  cable  also  allows  greater  dis¬ 
tances  without  repeaters  between 
the  terminal  and  its  cluster  control¬ 
ler  because  of  its  lower  loss  rate. 

However,  fiber-optic  cable  can 
be  expensive.  The  basic  dual-fiber 
multimode  50/125  micron  cable, 
the  type  recommended  for  3270  ap¬ 
plications,  costs  approximately  75 
cents  per  foot,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
connector.  A  fiber-optic  connector 
lists  for  about  $25  uninstalled  or 
about  $40  installed.  Because  termi¬ 
nal  multiplexer  vendors  use  their 


own  connectors,  they  may  be  able 
to  offer  a  better  deal  on  them. 

Another  drawback  of  fiber-optic 
cable  is  that  it  experiences  signal 
loss  each  time  it  is  tapped.  The  loss 
level  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
connector,  but  between  ldB  and 
2dB  is  not  uncommon.  Thus  multi¬ 
drop  terminal  applications  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  implement  with  fiber-optic 
cable.  All  of  the  multiplexer  ven¬ 
dors  listed  support  multidrop. 

Fiber-optic  cables  are  well-suit¬ 
ed  for  hostile  environments  where 
electromagnetic  and  radio-frequen¬ 
cy  interference  exists.  They  also 
provide  a  high  level  of  security  be¬ 
cause  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tap 
into  them  without  being  detected. 
Even  with  its  high  price,  fiber-optic 
cable  is  well  worth  it  for  the  right 
applications. 

The  fiber-optic  terminal  multi¬ 
plexer  also  permits  many  terminals 


to  share  one  high-speed  composite 
link.  However,  the  fiber-optic  unit 
does  not  generate  data  pulses;  rath¬ 
er,  it  shapes  digital  pulses  from  the 
terminal  and  converts  them  into 
light  pulses,  or  photons,  via  an 
LED.  The  light  signals  travel  as  a 
series  of  pulses  to  the  destination 
where  they  are  converted  back  to 
their  binary  state. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  the 
technologies,  fiber-optic  terminal 
multiplexers  can  only  be  used  for 
fiber-optic  cable. 

The  fiber-optic  multiplexer 
works  in  pairs,  just  like  its  coaxial 
brother.  For  3270  applications,  the 
terminals  connect  to  the  multiplex¬ 
er  via  RG  62/AU  coaxial  cable.  The 
link  between  the  multiplexers  is  a 
fiber-optic  cable  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  2.358M  bit/sec.  At  the  3270 
controller  end,  the  transmitted 
data  is  sent  to  the  controller  ports 
via  RG  62/AU  cable. 

The  Fibronics  International,  Inc. 
FM  1674/78  and  Fibercom,  Inc. 
FMX-32  essentially  scan  each  ter¬ 
minal  and  transmit  each  block  of 


data  directly  without  multiplexing. 
The  Artel  Communications  Corp. 
Slimline  3270  uses  time-division 
multiplexing  to  assemble  a  message 
block  containing  inputs  from  all  at¬ 
tached  terminals.  The  scan  tech¬ 
nique  is  the  most  efficient  because 
there  are  no  delays  when  assem¬ 
bling  a  message  block  and  no  space 
is  wasted  in  the  composite. 

All  these  products  have  two 
composite  link  ports  for  connecting 
an  individual  link  to  separate  3270 
controllers,  except  for  the  Fiber¬ 
com  FM-32.  Each  link  has  its  own 
associated  terminals.  The  second 
port  can  also  be  used  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  route  if  the  primary  one  fails. 

Switchover  to  the  secondary 
route  is  automatic  with  the  Fibron¬ 
ics  box;  the  Artel  unit  requires  the 
operator  to  switch  the  lines  man¬ 
ually. 

The  dual-composite  link  facility 


is  an  attractive  feature  because  it 
can  save  the  customer  the  expense 
of  purchasing  a  second  set  of  multi¬ 
plexers  to  service  many  3270  con¬ 
trollers  at  the  same  location. 

Each  vendor  offers  a  multidrop 
facility  that  allows  several  termi¬ 
nals  to  share  a  single  line.  Also,  Fi¬ 
bercom  offers  an  Optical  Star  Cou¬ 
pler  that  takes  the  outputs  from 
four  FMX-32s  and  combines  them 
over  one  fiber-optic  cable  compos¬ 
ite  link  to  the  cluster  controller. 

Each  of  the  multiplexers  oper¬ 
ates  with  coaxial  or  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bles  and  transmits  data  at  a  rate  of 
2.358M  bit/sec.  The  maximum  dis¬ 
tance,  however,  varies  with  the 
transport  medium.  Links  that  use 
coaxial  cable  allow  end-to-end  con- 
troller-to-terminal  distances  that 
are  much  shorter  than  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  fiber-optic  cables.  The  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable  used  to  calculate  the 
distances  had  a  50-micron  diame¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  vendors. 

Both  the  FiberCom  FMX-32  and 
Artel  Slimline  3270  show  two 
transmission  distances.  The  in¬ 


creased  distance  is  available  as  an 
option.  Stand-alone  terminal  multi¬ 
plexers  are  also  available. 

The  distance  limitations  between 
the  terminal  and  its  cluster  control¬ 
ler  are  also  influenced  by  the  poll¬ 
ing  time-out  restrictions  of  the  clus¬ 
ter  controller.  Some  IBM  controllers 
have  a  longer  time-out  than  others, 
but  IBM  offers  increased  time-outs 
on  a  request-for-quote  basis. 

Astrocom  Corp.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  is  also  a  major  manufacturer 
of  coaxial  and  fiber-optic  terminal 
multiplexers  but  would  not  provide 
prices  and,  therefore,  was  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Are  terminal  multiplexers  worth 
it?  Their  value  depends  on  the  ap¬ 
plication.  For  a  few  cables  running 
short  distances  between  the  termi¬ 
nal  and  its  cluster  controller,  where 
space  is  available  in  the  cable  con¬ 
duits  and  cable-pulling  costs  are 
reasonable,  terminal  multiplexers 
are  not  worth  it.  With  RG  62/AU 
cable  selling  for  about  15  cents  per 
foot,  eight  cables  running  500  feet 
cost  only  $600  plus  connector  and 
cable-installation  charges. 

An  eight-port  multiplexer  such 
as  the  Artel  Slimline  3270  costs 
$750  per  end,  plus  the  cost  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  cable  and  its  installation.  Al¬ 
though  it  appears  individual  cable 
runs  win  hands  down,  consider  the 
cost  of  pulling  cables.  That  is  the 
pivotal  factor  because  cable-pulling 
costs  vary  so  widely.  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  two  multiplexers  must  be 
added  in. 

The  decision  to  go  with  fiber  op¬ 
tics  is  based  on  the  same  factors. 
Although  fiber-optic  cable  and  its 
connectors  are  more  expensive,  its 
physical  properties  make  installa¬ 
tion  a  lot  less  expensive. 

Telephone  lines  can  be  used  to 
connect  terminals  to  the  cluster 
controller.  That  method  is  becom¬ 
ing  popular  but  requires  a  bal¬ 
anced/unbalanced  device  at  the 
terminal  and  controller  ends  of 
both  lines  to  convert  the  unbal¬ 
anced  coaxial  interface  into  a  bal¬ 
anced  electrical  signal  that  can  be 
carried  on  a  wire  pair  at  2.358M 
bit/sec. 

Transmission  distance,  however, 
is  limited  by  the  gauge  of  wire 
used;  approximately  1,000  feet 
seems  to  be  tops.  Balanced/unbal¬ 
anced  device  prices  vary,  but  the 
average  price  is  about  $35  each. 

IBM’s  new  3270  coax-to-twisted- 
pair  adapter  also  uses  a  balanced/ 
unbalanced  device  and  has  a  trans¬ 
mission  range  of  900  feet.  The 
adapter  costs  $100  per  end. 

IBM  offers  a  terminal  multiplex¬ 
er  called  the  Model  3299.  That  unit, 
which  accommodates  eight  termi¬ 
nals,  works  with  coaxial  or  twist¬ 
ed-pair  wiring  but  doesn’t  support 
fiber-optic  cable.  The  3299  allows  a 
terminal-to-controller  distance  of 
9,840  feet  using  coax  and  up  to 
1,800  feet  using  twisted-pair.  The 
other  vendors  listed  indicate  simi¬ 
lar  support.  □ 


Terminal  multiplexers:  transmission 
distances  and  costs 


Vendor/Product 

Artel 

Communications  Corp. 
Slimline  3270 

Fibronics 
International,  Inc. 
FM-1674/78 

FiberCom,  Inc. 
FMX-32 

Maximum  transmission 
distance  (feet) 

Coaxial 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Fiber 

6,000  or  10,000 

12,000 

8,300  or  15,000 

Cost  ($)/end 

Coaxial 

Eight  ports 

750 

1,400 

2,575 

16  ports 

1,350 

1,720 

3,005 

24  ports 

Not  offered 

2,080 

3,435 

32  ports 

1,875 

2,440 

3,860 

Fiber 

Eight  ports 

900 

2,305 

2,575 

16  ports 

1,500 

2,720 

3,005 

24  ports 

Not  offered 

3,135 

3,435 

32  ports 

2,250 

3,550 

3,860 

SOURCE:  TMS  CORP..  DEVON.  PA. 
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What  is  the  best  feature 


of  a  Paradyne  multiplexer? 
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Worldwide  service  organization 

A  Paradyne  networking 
multiplexer  has  everything  a  stat 
mux  should  have,  plus  responsive 
service  from  a  worldwide  network 
of  over  800  people.  And  24-hour 
support.  You  get  a  complete  family 
of  reliable,  flexible  multiplexers. 
From  4  channels  to  240.  Right  on 
up  to  T1 .  Call  Susan  Ricker  to  find 
out  more. 

1-800-482-3333 


paradyne 

Paradyne  Corporation 

PO.  Box  1347  8550  Ulmerton  Rd 

Largo,  FL  33540 


